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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ARLIAMENT was prorogued on Saturday. The Queen’s 
Speech, which was longer and more emphatic than is 
nsual for a prorogation speech, reads somewhat like an 
elaborate and conscious attempt to keep up the spirits of the 
Home-rulers. It has a sort of gasping, “ we’re-doing- 
splendidly” air about it, which is a little ominous. 


The Chinese paper Hupao, which derives its information 
from more or less trustworthy native sources, published in its 
issue of August 29th a connected narrative of the operations 
which have taken place in Corea since August 13th. On 
the 18th, according to the Hupao, the advance-guard of the 
Chinese army which is moving on Seoul from the north, 
numbering five thousand men, encountered the Japanese 
troops who are guarding the Ping Yang passes, and 
drove them out. The Tatung river runs inland to 
Ping Yang from the west coast of Corea, at a right 
angle, and hence the mountains which form its valley 
have to be passed by a force moving south. Probably 
the Japanese troops got there from the sea, and were 
attempting to strike the Chinese in flank, and so stop 
their advance. On the 14th, the Chinese were reinforced 
by four thousand men. On the 15th, they moved to attack 
the Japanese, but the latter retreated. On the 16th, thirteen 
thousand more Chinese soldiers had come up, and they 
then engaged the enemy in a decisive battle. The 
Japanese lost four thousand men and their heavy baggage. 
‘On the 18th the Chinese advanced to Huang Chow, a place 
south of the Ping Yang valley, but passing too near the 
Tatung river, where thirteen Japanese war-vessels were 
moored, they lost several hundred men. At the ebb-tide, 
however, three of the J apanese ships stranded, and were 
severely damaged by the fire of some guns which the 
Chinese had brought into position. Finally, the main body 
of the Japanese retreated southward. 


Probably this news is greatly exaggerated, but there is 
nothing impossible per se in the account of the operations. 
The Japanese would naturally try to strike the Chinese in 
flank as they advanced, and not merely to await them at Seoul, 
and it is quite possible that this manceuvre might not have 
turned out successful. It by no means proves, however, that 
the Chinese will win in the final struggle, which to all 
appearances will be fought on the plain to the east of Seoul. 
As we go to press, we hear that Port Arthur has been again 
attacked by Japan, both from the sea and the land. 





a _ Times of Wednesday gives prominence to a communi- 
ted from a correspondent in reyard to the military 
Muation in Corea. Seoul, the capital of Corea, and the 








country round, is evidently going to be the theatre of the 
war, at any rate in its first stage. The town, which has about 
six thousand people, is inclosed by a strong stone wall, the total 
circuit of which is about thirteen miles. This wall follows the 
line of hills which shut in the capital, and on the north side 
are some 400 ft. high. On the south side the walls inclose a 
hill called the South Mountain, which is 750 ft. high. This 
hill, which commands the whole city and district adjoining, 
has been seized by the Japanese, and at its base they have 
established their headquarters. They also hold the course 
of the river which gives access to Seoul, and have taken 
possession of Chemulpo, the Pireus of Seoul. Hence 
they can at any moment victual and reinforce their army 
from the sea, and can bring up artillery—a most important 
point, since there are no roads in Corea over which large 
guns can be moved. The position held by the Japanese 
General is thus a very strong one, and it is difficult to see 
how he can be dislodged by a force advancing overland from 
the north, and necessarily without any artillery except a few 
mountain-guns. The only weak spot is on the east, but to reach 
this a Chinese army would have to make a détour of thirty 
miles. The Times’ correspondent seems to think that the only 
chance of success for the Chinese is to get command of the 
sea. If the Chinese fleet were able to force the entrance of 
the river and co-operate with their army, the conditions would 
be greatly improved for their attack on the Japanese. They 
would also be able to provision their troops. “The poverty 
of the country around Seoul is,” he adds, “so great that the 
feeding of an army, even a Chinese army, would appear to 
present insuperable difficulties to any long-continued military 
operation.” 


Sir Henry James threw the constituency of Leicester 
into a great state of embarrassment by writing a letter 
to the Times, published on Tuesday, August 28th (the 
day before the election), questioning the validity of the 
mode of election adopted for filling the two seats just 
vacated by resignation at the same time, in the manner 
in which a borough with two Members elects its Members 
in a General Election. The writ directed the election of one 
Member in the place of Mr. Picton resigned, and another 
Member in the place of Sir James Whitehead resigned; but 
that did not at ali imply that they were both to be elected by 
one process as they are at a General Election, each elector 
giving two votes. That involves a quite different electoral 
machinery from that in which single seats are filled up, and 
it might well happen that a candidate might be elected 
at such a contest who would not be elected in either of 
the two by-elections for a single seat, where each elector 
has only one vote. It is true, Sir Henry James argued, 
that if both elections had been voided by an election 
Judge for corruption or any other irregularity, the new 
election would have been taken in exactly the same fashion 
as in a General Election, because in that case it would 
be intended as a substitute for the machinery used in the 
General Election. But when each Member had been duly 
elected, had resigned, and an election had been ordered to fill 
the seats so resigned, Sir Henry James held that though they 
happened to occur together, they should have been filled up 
by separate by-elections for a single seat each. Noone knows 
whether he is right or wrong; nor can it well be determined 
unless the doubtful validity of the present election is tested 
by a petition. ra 

However, as it was, the election was fought on lines less 
favourable to the Leicester majority than the two single 
elections would have been fought. Indeed, Mr. Hazell, the 
less popular Radical, got in by a very narrow majority of 217, 
instead of the big majority, bardly below 4,000, which Mr. 
McArthur, the second Gladstonian candidate, obtained in 
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1886 (in 1892 there was no contest). The result of the poll 
was as follows :— 

Mr. Broadhurst (G.).. 9,464 | Mr. Rolleston (C.) ... 6,967 

Mr. Hazell (G.) ...... 7,184 | Mr. Burgess(Labour) 4,402 
There was a good deal of cross-voting. But had Mr. Rolleston 
got in, he would certainly have got in as a consequence of 
the special procedure adopted. He would have had no chance 
in either of the two single-seat «lections. 


On Saturday last the Gohna lake reached the poiat of over- 
flow, and, carrying away the top of the dam, sent a flood-wave 
down the valley of the Upper Ganges, which in some places 
showed a wall of water 6ft. high. Thanks, however, to the 
great ability with which the officials managed the flood, 
there was no loss of life. England has, by means of the 
telegraph, watched the lake form and overflow, as if it 
were a unique manifestation of the forces of Nature; but 
in reality such events are not uncommon in the mountain 
barrier of India. A fine story connected with such an event 
is still told in the Punjab. When Ranjeet Singh was 
ruler of the Punjab, the bed of the Indus, at a point near the 
mountains, became half-dry owing to the stopping of the 
water supply above. A tribe of Pathan freebooters on the 
frontier seized the opportunity to cross the river and 
harry the plains beyond. Runjeet Singh sent troops 
under one of his Earopean officers to disperse the marauders. 
They found the Pathans on the left bank of the river 
and were about to attack them, when a white flag was 
displayed. A conference took place, and the robber-chief 
asked to be allowed to go back. Under other circumstances, 
he ‘would have been glad enough to fight, but, said he, “ A 
mightier Power than either of us forbids.” News which had 
travelled in the subtle and mysterious way of the Hast, had 
come to the Chief that a lake had broken in a valley above, 
and that soon the river would be a raging flood. As the 
Sikhs and Pathans fought, they would be swept away. 
“Let us, then, save ourselves while we can. We will cross 
the river, and do you go to the high ground above the plain.” 
The European officer, perhaps half-doubting, agreed; but 
almost before the combatants had separated and reached safe 
ground, down came the water, bearing everything before it, 
covering the field of battle, and sweeping away a battery 
of guns which the Sikhs had not time to drag toa place of 
safety. 


The Dutch have suffered a considerable reverse in the East 
Indies. An expedition under Colonel Vetter was lately 
despatched from Batavia to the island of Lombok in order to 
subdue the rebellious Raja. The island is a large one, but 
at first the troops met with no great difficulty, the Raja 
gave in his submission, and divisions of the expeditionary 
force occupied various important points in the island. 
Suddenly, however, and apparently simultaneously, they 
were attacked by the natives, and suffered great losses, one 
column being almost annihilated. Ultimately the Dutch had 
to retreat to the coast at Ampenan, where they could be 
supported by their men-of-war. The total loss, especially in 
officers, seems to have been very heavy, and two mountain- 
guns, as well as a great deal of baggage,thad to be abandoned. 
The Council of the Indies, which has ample forces at its 
command, will no doubt take prompt action; but the military 
position in the Dutch Colonies can hardly be called satis- 
factory. The Achinese war has now lasted more than twenty 
years. 





Nothing is more curious than the absence of any kind of 
consensus in the various journals as to the numbers of popular 
demonstrations. On Sunday the weather was perfect, yet 
the Daily Chronicle admits that the gathering in the Park 
to protest against the power of the House of Lords was “ not 
so largely attended as some gatherings of the past on the 
same historic meeting-ground,” which clearly shows that 
the Daily Chronicle was not satisfied. It declares, however, 
that the demonstration was genuine, sincere, and impres- 
Sve, and it estimates the number who held up their 
hands for the resolution against the House of Lords at fully 
sxty thousand. On the other hand, the Times asserts that 
deducting the standard-bearers, who either were paid or 
hoped to be paid, the maximum number of demonstrators as 
distinct from mere lookers-on, could not have been more than 
from five thousand to six thousand. There ought to be less 
enormous disagreement than there is even between opponents 





on such a point as this. That one observer should put th, 
numbers at ten times as many as another observer ig monstro: ie 
There must be either exaggeration or depreciation Pr sg 
or more probably both. The Times reports with regret that Had 
of the legends on the banners were of an obscene Ph ng 
and the same remark was made by another reporter, On he 
whole, however, there was nothing in the speeches PN ph 
otherwise than decent, however fustian, except Dr, Tanner’ 
remark that the House of Lords “ was a House of bastante 
not all of them it is true, and to those who were not * 
apologised,’—a remark conceived in Dr. Tanner’s usnaj style 
of rhetoric, with perhaps a faint indication of something like. 
shame, which we notice with surprise and satisfaction, 


Of the speeches, Mr. William O’Brien’s was the only one 
which attracted much notice, and that rather becange it 
betrayed a feeling that he had put the Government jp a 
difficulty by the tone which he had adopted in his speech ta 
the third reading of the Evicted Tenants Bill in the House of 
Commons, than because he showed any sense at all of the folly 
of extinguishing a great historical institution before he had 
found anything to put in its place. His chief contribution to 
the question of the day was a suggestion that the Government 
should introduce next year several of the measures demanded 
in the Newcastle programme in the Upper House, in the hope: 
that it would reject them, and so hasten the policy of « filling 
up the cup” of the people’s wrath against the House of Lords, 
He suggests especially a revised Employers’ Liability Bill, an 
Irish County Councils Bill, a Bill to repeal the Coercion Act, 
a Miners’ Eight-hours Bill, and as many other Bills as possible 
such as the Lords would be sure not to pass. In this way the 
Government might pile up every week more evidence of the irre. 
concilable hostility felt by the House of Lords to the people, 
That is an ingenious suggestion, did it not give the Lords 
an initiative which they might turn against the Government, 
by so amending some of their Bills as to make them not less 
but more popular measures, whilst even as regards those which 
they might condemn for their rashness, since they would not 
have been passed by the House of Commons, they could not 
be paraded as representing the will of the people. 


A Renter’s telegram, printed in Saturday’s Daily Chronicle, 
gives an interesting account of the mother of the Sultan of 
Morocco. She is said to be as able, tactful, and sagacious as 
she is beautiful, and to be determined to promote the interests 
of her son and to exercise a paramount influence over him. 
He does nothing without consulting her. When the conspiracy 
of the Viziers was on foot, four letters were intercepted, and 
fell into the hands of the Sultan. He took them at once to 
his mother. She read them, and instantly cast the three 
belonging to the Viziers on the ground, holding the fourth, 
which was from the brother of the Sultan, still in her hand, 
“ By this thou wilt understand how those infamous Ministers 
are to be dealt with, my son,” said the Princess, “ but as to 
thy brother, it is necessary to act with extreme prudence.” 
The Viziers were condemned to death by an assembly of 
counsellors and holy men, but the.Sultan’s mother advised 
that their lives should be spared. Accordingly they were 
stripped of their garments, mounted on donkeys, and flogged 
through the streets of Meqnuinez, and finally sent in chains to 
the dungeons of Mogador. At the same time their goods and 
property were confiscated, save that the sum of $100 was 
assigned to each of their children. One of the Viziers hada 
family of two hundred and fifty children. That sounds almost 
too like a story in “ The Arabian Nights” to be true, but in 
Morocco the Thousand-and-one Tales are still human docu- 
ments. 


The new American Tariff has come into operation. Presi- 
dent Cleveland on Monday addressed a letter to Mr. Catchings, 
one of the Democratic Representatives for Mississippi, giving 
his reasons for not approving the Bill, but merely allowing itto 
become law by taking no action thereon. The letter gives 
evidence of strong feeling. The President says that the pro- 
visions of the Bill are not consistent with honest tariff reform, 
and that the livery of Democratic reform was stolen and worn 
in the service of Republican Protection. Still, the new law 
is a vast improvement on the existing conditions, and will 
lighten many of the burdens now weighing upon the people. 
He does not despair of having modifications made which will 
more nearly meet Democratic hopes. Free raw materials are 
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i sensible tariff reform. The party 
toandation of eecsome boldly, aetna open warfare, 
i inst treachery and half-hearted- 

and agar eginteli letter iavegetel, says the 
a ‘el hia correspondent of the Times, as somewhat hasty 
Ph ilade <n We doubt that, The President sees that the 
nr me) tariff for revenue only against Protection is by no 
— and that the opponents of Protection must not 


the , 
must continue 


think that their efforts can be relaxed. His letter is intended 
to act as a rallying-cry. 
Cairo has been much excited during the week by the 


in Pashas and others on the charge of slave- 
= ig io charge, which is founded on the purchase of 
certain Soudanese slave-girls, is preferred by the Slave 
Department. The chief offender is Ali Pasha, the President 
of the Legislative Assembly, and, per se, the charge is likely 
to be sustained against him, as he used his house to lodge the 
slaves, and was therefore an accomplice of the slave-dealers. 
Though purchasing may not be an offence, dealing in 
any form most certainly is. It is curious to remember that 
only last year the Legislative Assembly recommended the 
suppression of the Slave Department. Ali Pasha, however, 
claims to be an Italian subject, and if the Italian authorities 
allow this claim, the Egyptian tribunals will have no power 
over him. It is difficult to think that the plea will be allowed, 
as Ali Pasha has always been regarded as a native, and has 
acted asone. Unless he had been a native, he could not have 
become a member of the Legislative Council. It is to be 
hoped that the Italian Government will in any case refuse 
protection to this very undesirable subject. The other 
prisoners are to be tried by court-martial. 


The Council of the Colonial Institute have petitioned the 
Queen that “one day in the year shall be set apart for 
universal national celebration ” throughout the Empire. Lord 
Rosebery has replied with a douche of cold water. We feel 
more sympathy for the proposal than Lord Rosebery shows, 
and should like to see a day set apart on which the whole 
English-speaking people could remember itself. The question 
is what day ought to be chosen. Carlyle called us all subjects 
of King Shakespeare, but we are hardly literary enough for 
Shakespeare-day. How would Magna Charta day do? It 
would be kept on June 15th, the day on which the Charter was 
solemnly signed and sealed. No one could object to Magna 
Charta, for every one wants civil liberty, and our civil liberty 
rests on the great instrument which the Barons signed, even 
if King John did not. One advantage of Charter-day would be 
that it would not leave the Americans out. Magna Charta is 
part of the law of the United States. Magna Charta may 
be a little off colour and old-fashioned,—it did not contain the 
Eight-hours day,—but still it is the symbol of liberty 
throughout the English-speaking world. 


The Fortieth Annual Report of the Postmaster-General was 
issuedon Tuesday week. The numberof letters and postcards 
continue to increase. In 1893 there were nearly 1,812 million 
letters carried, nearly 249 million postcards, over 574 million 
book-packets, circulars, &c., about 165 million newspapers, 
and 54 million parcels, or in all over 2,853 million objects. That 
is an average of 74 objects received per annum by every per- 
son in the Kingdom. The total average of increase is about 3.2 
percent. The Post-Office is a very great employer of labour, 
its permanent staff is 74,819 persons, the addition for the year 
being nearly 3,000. It has nearly 11,000 women in its employ. 
The public is taking kindly to the express service, and the in- 
crease there is one of 24 per cent. Last year there were 
nearly 200,000 express messages despatched. The advan- 
tages of this service, says the Report, are not confined to the 
transmission of letters. “An instance occurred a few months 
ago, when a young woman, who had lost her way, applied 
at the Swiss Cottage Post-Office and was safely conducted, 
for the sum of 3d., by a special messenger to Hampstead, 
where a receipt for her was duly obtained.” The financial 
side of the Post. Office, on the whole, continues satis- 
factory, but taking the Postal and Telegraph services 
together, there is an increase of £175,000 in revenue, and of 
£293,000 in expenditure. It should be noted that the Report 
Contains the official announcement of the concession as to 
Postcards wrung from it by that intrepid controversialist, Mr. 
Henniker Heaton. From to-day, we are to be allowed to put 





halfpenny stamps on our own cards, provided they correspond 
as nearly as possible to the size of an ordinary postcard ; 
they must not be less than 3}in. by 2}in. This is a real boon 
to those who use postcards. 


M. Stambouloff is full of revelations concerning his Sovereign. 
He has informed a correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung 
that the present policy pursued by the Bulgarian Government 
is entirely that of the Prince. It is an exact reversal of M. 
Stambouloff’s own, which favoured a good understanding with 
Turkey and the Triple Alliance. The Prince’s policy is all 
directed towards obtaining recognition from Russia. To 
obtain this he is seeking the election of a Russophil Chamber, 
which will endorse his overtures to Russia, and so damp down 
discontent in the Army. The Prince has actually gone so 
far as to appoint as Commissioners of Police men who 
helped to kidnap Prince Alexander. And with all that 
he will never get recognised by Russia. ‘The Czar is 
a type of the Russian mujik, honest, orthodox, narrow- 
minded, and as obstinate as an ox.” The Prince is 
a clever man, but wastes his cleverness on petty mat- 
ters. He reads everything that is written about him, 
perhaps some fifty newspapers a day, and tears one into 
pieces if it contains disparaging remarks. “I have often 
told him, ‘Do not read so many papers, but study public 
affairs. Get a French or English colonel to teach you the 
elements of military knowledge so that you may be able to 
understand your War Minister.’ I used to speak to him just 
as freely as speak to you.” The Prince, says M. Stambouloff, 
thinks of nothing but his Court, his uniforms, &c. His real 
reason for troubling about his recognition “ is to be able to 
travel abroad as a reigning Prince, to show himself in his 
Bulgarian uniform, and to be received at railway stations 
by a General.” M. Stambouloff ended by saying that he will 
never again serve the Prince in person, but hints that there 
is a locus penitentiz for the Bulgarian Sovereign. 


The Institute of Journalists has been holding its anni- 
versary meeting this week at Norwich; and on occasion of its 
visit to Cambridge University, Professor Jebb, the Member 
for the University, delivered a most interesting address on 
the educational power of journalism, of which perhaps the 
only defect was that it did not sufficiently appreciate the 
danger of giving newspapers a too didactic tone which might 
destroy their usefulness altogether. Once let the school- 
master show himself in the journalist, and the journalist is 
lost. It is quite true, as Professor Jebb admitted, that the 
commercial necessity of making a journal good reading rather 
“handicaps” the journalist in dealing with currency or 
economic science, orjany other difficult matter, than renders 
it impossible for him to deal with these things effectively. 
In other words, it takes a great deal of skill and delicacy,— 
almost, indeed, a special genius,—to make discussions of 
this kind palatable at all; but still no doubt the special 
skill and genius for such a task will now and then show 
itself. Nevertheless, a horse that is heavily handicapped 
must be more than a ‘ Ladas’ to win the race. 


A rather superfluous controversy has gone on in the Times 
this week as to rhyme,—one writer treating rhyme as partly 
addressed to the eye as well as tothe ear. He considers, for 
instance, that “Rome” and “home” yield a perfect rhyme, 
but that “roam” and “home” do not. That is surely 
absurd. Do not the uneducated who cannot spell appreciate 
rhyme quite as keenly as the best-read critics? And they 
would never even know, except by the context, that “ Rome” 
and “roam” had different meanings. As to the further 
question whether an imperfect rhyme like “give” and “ strive,” 
or “ Heaven” and “ given,” is as good as a perfect rhyme,—it 
is easily answered. Of course it is not in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, though a great master of verse will some- 
times introduce an imperfect rhyme designedly to throw into 
relief the effect of the perfect rhymes. But an imperfect 
rhyme is certainly better than none at all, unless it is so very 
imperfect as to be almost laughable. And there are very few 
even of the greatest poets who do not prefer a slightly im- 
perfect rhyme which better expresses the thought, to a 
perfect rhyme which lames it. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 1023—102. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— eee 
THE SITUATION IN IRELAND. 


RELAND is nothing if not anomalous. Find out 
I what would be likely to happen under normal cir- 
cumstances and to a normal people, and then predict the 
opposite. Thatisa safe rule for the Irish political prophet. 
An excellent example of this unwillingness to be shut in 
within the cold bare walls of the natural and the expected, 
has just been given by Ireland. By all the rules, Ireland 
ought to be in a ferment of rage and discontent. During 
the last two years the island has been kept in a state of 
suspended disorder by the promises made to the evicted 
tenants. The turbulent and landless men who lost their 
farms and their living to follow the behests of Mr. O’Brien 
and Mr. Dillon, and to carry on the “ Plan of Campaign,” 
joined with other so-called victims of the land-war, form, 
as it were, the Preetorian band of Irish politics. Ever 
since the present Government came into office, every nerve 
has been strained to keep the evicted tenants in line. 
Again and again they have been told that if they would 
only keep quiet an Act of Parliament would be passed 
to restore them to their holdings,—only let them have 
patience, and remember that they would never be deserted 
by the Irish Parliamentary party. The word of that party 
was pledged, and unless a Bill providing reinstatement were 
passed by the present Ministry, the Nationalist Members 
would hurl them from office. Under these circumstances, 
and after so many promises of legislation, ample, speedy, 
and s2cure, one would have supposed that the news that 
after all the evicted tenants were to have nothing, and that 
the effort to reinstate them by Act of Parliament had failed, 
would have produced the most violent outbreak of hatred 
and rage. Men who have been led year after year to believe 
that they are to get their desires, who have had their prey 
pointed out to them again and again, and who have been 
told that in the end they are sure to get back to the homes 
from which they have been parted, are not usually rendered 
very amiable by the announcement that all the promises 
made them were but wind, and that the vision of rein- 
statement wasa bubble that has been pricked. Ina word, 
the evicted tenants might have been expected to be half- 
mad with rage and disappointment, and ready not only 
to tear in pieces the men on whose word they had been 
relying, but to fill all Ireland with noise and confusion. 


As a matter of fact, Ireland was never more quiet than 
it is at this moment. The evicted tenants have taken 
the overthrow of all their hopes and of the promises that 
have been piled up so liberally for the last three years, as 
if it were the most natural thing in the world. Hardly a 
growl of anger is to be heard in any part of Ireland. 
Instead of the land agitation bursting out into fierce 
flame owing to the action of the Lords, it has sud- 
denly begun to die out. It is as if the evicted tenants 
had said to themselves, “ Well, the bottom is out of 
that for good and all. Let us turn to something 
new.” Close observers of the situation all agree as to 
the calm which is settling down on Ireland. Even the 
Independent, the extremist organ of the Parnellites, 
admits that there is not a kick left in the evicted tenants’ 
agitation. “ Weare told” (it says) “ by the Whig leaders, 
that the action of the Lords will be the signal for a new 
agitation in Ireland, the result of which will be that the 
landlords will come ‘ cap in hand’ to the evicted tenants 
next spring, craving for a settlement almost on any 
terms. We have heard of this cap-in-hand prophecy 
before, and we all know that it was nothing more than 
the vain boast of men strong in rhetoric but weak in 
wisdom and in action.” The Independent goes on to 
complain of the lack of spirit shown by the evicted 
tenants. “Having regard to the state of the Evicted 
Tenants Bill, it might be expected that those most 
immediately concerned would show some little spirit. 
But they are doing nothing of the kind. A few meetings 
of the tenants were held in this county yesterday, and 
resolutions of the most colourless and spiritless character 
were passed. They were even more mild-mannered than 
Mr. Dillon’s speech of surrender in the House of 
Commons.” It is useless, says the Independent, to think 
of getting up a new land-agitation. The task is impos- 
sible. “The apathy amongst the general body of the 
farmers is even more hopeless than that which exists 





—_—_—$—__, 
Iti 
nonsense to say that the farmers can be = the oe 


they were in 1880 and 1886. Very much 
wre then.” The Independent on goes on to appened 
the advantages enjoyed by the Irish tenant are se 
“They have fixity of tenure, and rents essentially 
moderate compared with pre-Land League days. Man y 
them have purchased their farms under the PM 
Acts, and the most of them hope to purchase soma da “ 
another. Under these circumstances the average lish 
farmer will not engage in any further agitation, especial] 
when he is convinced that those who invite him to ascites, 
are powerless to secure any beneficial legislation for him.” 
That is pretty plain speaking. It contains, moreover, a, 
admission which we trust will be largely made use of be 
Unionist speakers. No better answer could be given { 
those who declare that the Irish tenant is still a poor ig 
rented, down-trodden wretch, entirely at the mercy of his 
landlord. The Independent is perfectly frank as to the cause 
of the collapse of the agitation, and as to the impossibility of 
putting anything in its place. The cause is the succegg of 
land-grabbing. As long as land-grabbing was put down 
and the land-grabber was made impossible, men felt it wag 
worth while to join the agitation. The success of Irish 
agitation is to be measured by the success of the puttin 
down of land-grabbing. But during the past few saan 
the efforts to crush land-grabbing have gradually failed: 
The law has been used to protect the land-grabber, and 
all the best evicted land has been taken. The result has 
been that the farmers doubt the strength of the agitation, 
“There will never again be the same unity amongst the 
peasantry. The legalising of grabbing has put a full stop 
to sacrifice by the strong on behalf of the weak. In other 
words, combination, in the old sense of the word, is out of 
the question; and that is why the Landlord party are so 
confident that their hostile policy is certain to go ur. 
punished. The landlords know perfectly well that even if 
the farmers are asked to fight they will decline. They 
may, indeed, form a few Federation branches here and 
there to please the clergy, but they will refuse to go within 
the limits of ‘Morley’s Mile,’ or to pass a resolution 
about the grabbers, the effect of which might be to embar 
rass the Government, or lose a vote for the English Reform 
party.” “The present Administration when out of office,” 
continues the Independent, “used the sufferings of tke 
tenants, and the existence of the grabbers for the purpose 
of gaining over voters from the Tory party. The Liberals 
got the votes sure enough; but the poor tenants gt 
nothing except the declaration from Mr. John Morley that 
the grabbers would be protected from disturbance at all 
cost.” The article from which we have quoted is a pretty 
clear admission that it will not be possible to rouse Ireland 
over the throwing out of the Evicted Tenants Bill. Testi- 
mony witha similar import is to be found in an interesting 
article contributed by Mr. T. W. Russell to the Pall Malt 
Gazette of Monday last. Mr. Russell, in diagnosing the 
political situation, confirms the statement of the Inde- 
pendent. ‘ Home-rule is fading out of sight. The 
Nationalist organisation is utterly broken up. The 
Evicted Tenants question is rapidly settling itself. To- 
day I saw figures which show that even on the estate of 
Lord Clanricarde, with a rental of £23,000, the rent of 
the vacant farms stands at £420. The land-grabber 
goes about like any ordinary citizen. Nay, he 
multiplies, increases, and flourishes everywhere. Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. O’Brien may rave and storm as 
they like, but Ireland is profoundly quiet.” Ireland, 
says Mr. Russell, gets on fairly well. There has 
been a little too much rain of late, but to that Ireland is 
accustomed. “The potatoes are good. The price of 
cattle tends upward. The harvest is fairly promising. 
And, notwithstanding evil prognostications, Mr. Morley is 
likely to have a quiet winter at the Castle, and with all 
these advantages we can surely afford to have our 
differences in politics.” , 
The situation must then be admitted to be a very satis- 
factory one. It would, perhaps, be over-curious to inquire 
too closely why it is that the evicted tenants should 
apparently feel their disappointment so little, and take so 
easily the destruction of all their hopes. A word in 
suggestion of an explanation may, however, be given. 
Irishmen know too much about fine promises and honeyed 
words to believe in them altogether. An Irishman 18 
never more than half deceived by rhetoric. Hence, 


amongst the despairing [evicted] tenants. 
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: ceived, he suffers no very rude 
when he 18 ag Ri knew with half his mind that 
awakening | emplating the Fairy Palaces of Morgan La 
ag It is the hard, dull, unimaginative, incredulous 
Fp ho is so dangerous when deceived, not the impres- 
i bl ” Celt It is very difficult to get a Yorkshire- 
sionab: ‘' oo in your promises, but if you once succeed, 
ag : throw him over, he will not only never forgive 
- t will be mad: with black rage and ready for any 
ye hief The Irishman is always deceiving and being 
aa a and cannot find it in his heart to be very angry 
sc who promise a thousand times more than they 
ba That is so natural a course as hardly to be 

ban The evicted tenants never quite believed 
on were to get what they were promised, and hence 


their disappointment is only skin-deep. 





THE LEICESTER ELECTION. 


E cannot conceive what satisfaction a true Unionist 
W can derive from the Leicester election, except, 
indeed, the very slender satisfaction that the Conservative 
vote wasa little larger than even in 1885, and considerably 
larger than in 1886. There is real reason for satisfaction 
in that nor is it diminished by the explanation that it was 
due only to the very high esteem Mr. Rolleston was held in 
by the people of Leicester, whatever their nominal political 
ontiiea but it would have been much greater if Mr. 
Rolleston had not made such serious concessions to Radical 
demands. Confidence in character is the root of the kind of 
Conservatism which we value most highly. Where 
character triumphs over yolitical partisanship, there we 
see one of the highest Mad of true pane — 
though it be in the person of a party antagonist. Mr. 
Rolleston is a Conservative; but even if he had been a 
Gladstonian, and had secured his election by the personal 
respect in which he was held in Leicester, we should have 
considered that in such a victory there was more ground for 
satisfaction, and that its antiseptic influence in the presence 
of wide-spread political indifference and decay would have a 
more wholesome effect, than there would be for satisfaction 
in the seating of a shady and superficial Unionist through 
the rhetorical artifices of an agreeable tongue. So far as Mr. 
Rolleston was able to swell the total Unionist vote we regard 
his success as one of the best kind, for the very reason that 
it was won through the high personal respect felt for him. 
But unfortunately this ground of congratulation, though 
solid, is extremely slender. Mr. Rolleston polled 6,967 
votes, 217 more than the total Conservative vote of 1885, 
and 1,281 more than the total Liberal Unionist vote of 1886. 
The increase over the Unionist vote of 1886 was substantial, 
but Mr. Rolleston’s poll barely surpassed the Conservative 
vote given nine years ago. That is not satisfactory. During 
“rz tages me bes mene’, to mp sha 
portion of any electorate from the errér of revolutionary 
ways, especially in a constituency whose most popular repre- 
sentative has been so extreme and windy a Radical as Mr. 
Picton. That gentleman’s rashness and inconsiderateness 
should have alarmed even those who had been attracted by 
his genuine sympathy with the helplessness of the poor. To 
our minds, it is the thoughtless friends of the poor who are 
most likely to injure their prospects by ill-considered and 
oe generosities. We admit that in a constituency 
of which Mr. Picton has for so long a period been the 
popular mouthpiece, we should have expected and hoped 
to see a far more considerable Conservative reaction in the 
last nine years than that which is represented by Mr. 
oe moderately increased poll, especially when we 
are told that no fewer than seven hundred and seven of 
the electors divided their votes between Mr. Rolleston and 
the Labour candidate, who professed himself ready to 
perjure himself by taking the oath of allegiance to the 
Queen, in the interest of that Labour which he thinks 
he should really have served by that immoral feat. 
Though we rejoice that Mr. Rolleston rallied a larger 
party to the Conservative banner than any that has been 
rallied during the last ten years, we cannot congratulate 
ourselves very highly on it, when we remember how he 
give way on two of the most important questions of the 
day, and that so many of his supporters also wished success 
to the advocate of Mr. Burgess’s and Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
violent political views. There is but little meaning in the 


kind of Conservatism which holds up one hand for Mr. 
Rolleston and the other for Mr. Burgess. 
But the ground on which Mr. Relleston is con- 


1 
gratulated by some of our contemporaries, is that he 
came so very near to beating the second Gladstonian, Mr. 
Hazell, who polled only 217 more votes than he did. 
Well, what does that mean? It means that Leicester 
had become so discontented with ordinary Gladstonianism, 
that after returning Mr. Broadhurst easily at the head 
of the poll, it greatly preferred what we may call the 
unscrupulous Socialist candidate to a candidate who only 
goes as far with the Progressive party as the moderate 
Gladstonians. Only 2,072 of Mr. Broadhurst’s supporters 
voted for Mr. Burgess,—a number not very greatly in 
excess of Mr. Burgess’s plumpers, which numbered 1,547. 
More than half of Mr. Burgess’s supporters did not vote 
for either of the other Gladstonian candidates. In fact, 
so far as Mr. Rolleston was at all near being returned, he 
owed it to the large number of discontented Radicals who 
were pure extremists, and did not care for moderate 
Gladstonians at all. That seems to us very far indeed 
from the kind of political result of which Unionists 
should approve. Leicester appears to be still on the 
downward path, craving a more and more sensational 
type of Radicalism,—one that would rather see the 
ordinary Gladstonian defeated than such an election as 
occurred in 1886 or 1892, when Gladstonians like Mr. 
MacArthur and Sir James Whitehead were returned in 
conjunction with the extreme Radical, Mr. Picton. 
Radicalism in Leicester is still sowing its wild oats. 
It still desires to show its great distaste for anything 
like moderation. It still wishes to surpass all other 
English boroughs in the excessive character of its 
Radicalism. And even if by the eagerness of that desire 
it had succeeded in defeating its own object and seating a 
Conservative, we do not think that a true Unionist would 
have felt any legitimate satisfaction in the result, 

What a true Unionist should desire to see, is the growth 
of a feeling of disgust with this violent 2n1 impatient 
Radicalism ;—a preference of the Unionist, of course, so far 
as his Unionism goes, to any other candidate, but still a 
preference of the moderate and official Gladstonian to 
screaming Socialists. Most of all, true Unionists should 
feel a positive horror of that flaring sort of politician who 
flourishes his preference for needless perjury toanything like 
steady-going constitutionalism even of the most advanced 
kind. The sort of fluke which might have given us a 
Conservative Member on the ground of the constituency’s 
growing dislike to conventional Gladstonianism, does not 
seem to us worthy to excite the smallest satisfaction. We 
would rather see a growing spirit of political moderation, 
even at the cost of the Unionist voting power, than a growth 
of the Unionist voting power through the increase of the 
party of screamers represented by Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. 
Burgess. With growing moderation we might hope for 
political prudence and peace, if not to-morrow, yet the next 
day. But with a widening and exasperation of the dis- 
sensions amongst our opponents, due to the morbid appetite 
for more violent Jacobinism, even if we are stronger to- 
morrow, we shall be so much weaker the day after. Divide 
et impera is not only an unprincipled, but a very foolish 
maxim in politics. Rather than that the Gladstonians 
should lose by the growth of a much more violent party, 
we would rather see them win another Pyrrhic victory. The 
kind of victory we desire can never be due to the further 
subdivision of political groups, but only to the steady 
advance of thoughtful, cautious, and courageous sympathy 
with the most generous traditions of the United Kingdom. 





JOURNALISM AND PUBLIC OPINION. 


io remarkable failure of those journals which 
endeavoured to whip public opinion into a great 
demonstration :gainst the House of Lords on one of 
the finest Sunda,’s of the year,—a day on which, even if 





public opinion had been comparatively indifferent on the 
subject, it might have been easy, we should have thought, 
to collect a formidable procession just for the pleasure of 
an impressive walk through the Park,—ought, we think, to 
warn both journalists and statesmen that you cannot whip 
up popular indignation into a froth as you do cream. 
There is, fortunately for the stability of English institu- 
tions, a great deal of active stolidity in the English public 
mind which declines to let itself be manceuvred into 
affecting an enthusiasm which it does not feel. Even 
when the Trade-Unions, which are thoroughly well 





organised, were more or less annoyed by the refusal of 
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the House of Lords to forbid “ contracting-out” of the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, the demonstration against 
“ contracting-out ” was not at all overwhelming~ or 
enthusiastic. But on Sunday last the demonstration 
against the House of Lords as a substantial element in our 
political institutions, was not only a failure, but considering 
the beauty of the day, a failure such as might have been 
deemed fairly equivalent to a demonstration, and a rather 
decisive demonstration, in its favour. We should not, how- 
ever, advise the House of Lords to draw this inference, which 
would, we think, be an erroneous one. Indifference is one 
thing, and partisanship for the institution attacked quite 
another. We have no doubt that if the House of Lords 
rejected a genuinely popular Bill, it would not be found 
at all difficult to get up a really great demonstration 
against it, one which would have shown that the people are 
not at all disposed to be thwarted by a small class, even 
though it be a class in which the people feel a certain 
amount of languid pride, as they do, we think, in the 
Peers. The people like the aristocracy when they are on 
their side better than any other class that is on their side ; 
but they do not like any class, however socially interesting 
to them, to thwart their wishes. We feel no doubt at all 
that if they had been really eager to pass either the 
Evicted Tenants Bill, or the Employers’ Liability Bill, or 
the Irish Home-rule Bill, there would have been a very 
impressive demonstration indeed on such a day as 
last Sunday, against the House of Lords. But they 
were not eager to pass any of these Bills, though they 
were perhaps mildly annoyed that a Bill for which the 
Trade-Unions had declared, was not accepted in spite of 
the dislike of a certain number of Trade-Unionists to one 
of its provisions. But however this may have been, it is 
certain that, in the case of Irish Home-rule and the Evicted 
Tenants Bill, what is rhetorically termed the “great heart 
of the people” was not moved at all. We do not say, and 
should think ourselves unwarranted in saying, that it was 
decidedly hostile to either of these Bills. Mr. Gladstone 
had given more than his sanction, his passionate advocacy, 
to the one, and his authority at all events to the other, 
and that probably was enough to save both Bills from 
the open hostility of the people. But it is one thing to be 
reluctant to oppose, and quite another to be eager to sup- 
port. A popular majority, at all events while Mr. Gladstone 
was at the head of affairs, were certainly reluctant to oppose 
his measures. But they were never eager to support either 
Bill, as they were to support the Reform Bill of 1884 
and 1885. They were simply overborne by Mr. Gladstone’s 
authority, but not convinced in their own minds of 
the justice of either Bill, especially the Evicted Tenants 
Bill. They were profoundly indifferent to both, though 
not inclined to snub Mr. Gladstone. And when the 
dislike of the House of Lords to this measure was made 
the great offence by which the proposal peremptorily 
to abolish the House of Lords was justified, they stayed 
away in numbers which clearly meant that whatever they 
might think of the House of Lords if it should veto 
measures for which they had a strong liking, they were 
not at all disposed to recognise either of these vetoes as 
a sufficient reason for getting rid of a part of the Consti- 
tution to which they were accustomed and for which 
they entertain at least a traditional and historical pre- 
dilection. 

Indeed, one of the main difficulties which journalism has 
in representing public opinion is this, that it does not find 
it easy to express the attitude of mind which we call in- 
difference, with any vivacity and effect. Those who have 
to write about a subject, cannot very easily write well and 
to good effect without taking a side. An article which 
has no definite drift in it, is apt to be uninteresting, insipid, 
pointless. There are some journals, indeed, which manage 
to express public opinion adequately by getting a writer 
who thinks one way to write when the balance of public 
opinion inclines that way, and a writer who thinks the other 
way, to write when the balance of public opinion inclines 
the other way. But, after all, that is not very popular. 
Such a journal is credited with having Mr. Facing-both- 
ways for its editor. And Mr. Facing-both-ways has never 
been a popular character in England. What public opinion 
often needs and does not often get, is a living expression 
of real indifference or neutrality. Literature is a great 
deal too apt to add interest to its view by heightening the 
emphasis of the judgment passed on the subjects of the 
day. Journalists dislike the attitude of uncertainty, and 





always want to give more definite gui 

can give consistently with interpreticg pel they 
formed state of conviction. And the result is shar half. 
nalists are often premature in the formation of thei fo 
opinion, and still more in attempting to predict the ¢ ae 
tion in which opinion will go. On a great sea 
subjects, the views of the public are wholly indefinite "I : 
nothing is more difficult than to predict how an ind at 
state of mind will ultimately crystallise, especial] if a 
happen to have a strong wish of your own on thd estas 
and no capacity for so presenting an unsettled Pr ge 
mind as to express it with liveliness and instructive f : 
One great failing of the journalists is the difficult the, 
find in appreciating the stolid indifference of a va dea] 
of English public opinion, and even when they a 
ciate it, in giving it any kind of vigorous and foreble 
expression. 

And another great failing of the journalists which a] 
interferes very much with their power to interpret the 
tendency and nature of public opinion, is their caeiman 
to assume that the great majority of the people are i 
their own side. The Conservative journals are disposed 
to claim rather the great majority of the educated 
than the absolute majority of the people as on their 
side; the Liberal journals claim the great Majority of 
the people absolutely. Both assumptions are usually rash 
and untrustworthy, and we cannot tell why thinking men 
are so anxious to assume that they have the majority on 
their side. Democracy means of course that the great 
majority of the people shall have their way in politics 
whether that way be right or wrong; but it is not at all 
necessary, nor even expedient in the interest of the cause 
of truth, to assume on no clear evidence that a view to 
which it is desired to convert the people, has already gained 
over a majority of the people. We suppose it may be 
argued that nothing succeeds like success, and that to 
many minds no stronger argument for a political view 
can be imagined than to persuade people (if you can 
persuade them) that it has already taken captive the mass 
of their fellow-citizens. At the same time, there is an 
obvious unreality in that proceeding where it is possible 
to reply, ‘If so, why has it never received the sanction of 
the people?’ For instance, if the great heart of the 
people had hardened itself against the House of Lords, why 
has not the House of Lords disappeared as the old unre- 
formed House of Commons disappeared before the popular 
ery for justice? You are soon found out if you profess 
that the great multitude is on your side, and then when 
you appeal to the multitude to declare its will, under 
the most favourable conditions, a lean crowd, from five 
to twenty thousand strong at most, parades the Park in 
answer to your appeal. It is far better to admit that the 
democracy is at present against you as the numbers show, 
and maintain that nevertheless it will come round to your 
side under the influence of your arguments, than to keep on 
talking as if it were disloyal to the democracy for any one 
not to agree with you, and yet fail in producing any evidence 
that the millions are actually with you. It is much more 
effective to confess frankly that the work of conversion has 
still to be done, than to assert the democratic character of 
your opinions, and then to have to admit that you can 
evoke no burst of popular enthusiasm for those opinions. 
There is no disgrace, even to a democrat, in being for a 
time in the minority. But there is something very like 
disgrace in boasting that you have the people of England 
with you, and then having to confess that a consider 
able majority of them are entirely indifferent to your 
views. Journalists are very slow to admit that they 
cannot both eat their cake and have it too. They wish 
to have the advantage of the repute of representing the 
popular cause, and yet to claim the credit of having 
formed that public opinion themselves. Nothing is 
clearer than that if they really formed it, they must have 
been in a minority when they began the process. And 
yet they too often talk as if they had from the first 
found the nation eager to support them, and yet had 
inspired that eagerness by the impressiveness of their argu- 
ments and the generosity of their sentiments. Let them 
take which hypothesis they will, but let them not pre- 
tend at one and the same time that they represent the 
mind and heart of the people, and yet that they are 
especially enlightened because they endeavour to convince 
the multitude of a principle which the multitude as yet 
rejects. Apparently the people of England do not at 
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: lish the House of Lords. If so, is 

all aie Smeets for the adherents of abstract 
it ve in —if any such there be,—to stand by even an 
ore ated Constitution which the masses approve, than 
Se Lavedt to abolish it without the masses’ consent ? 
wh: pest acquiesce calmly in the popular will, and then 
y ke the unpopular conviction popular by the 


to ma : ‘ 
roe reasonableness ” of their persuasions? But that 


is not the way of popular journalists. 





THE CASE FOR JAPAN. 


HAT was the real origin of the war in Corea? Why 

W did the Japanese send their troops there, and 
what are their intentions in regard to the future of the 
Peninsula? Do they mean to conquer and keep it, and 
what excuse have they for causing a conflagration in the 
Far East which may have results of the utmost gravity 
on the whole of Asia? Some observers have seen in the 
internal politics of Japan the genesis of the invasion of 
Corea, and have pronounced the war distinctly an election 
war. Japan was in a tight place at home, and made use of 
a piece of spirited foreign policy to draw off the attention 
of her factions. Others declare that the war is part of 
a deliberate policy of aggression on the part of Japan. 
She has made herself an army and a navy, and is now 
anxious to provide herself with an amount of prestige 
sufficient to get her regarded as the Power paramount of 
the Far East. She will show Europe that she at least is 
not to be considered a neglectable quantity. Views of 
this sort, which in a more or less acute form attribute to 
Japan motives and actions of an evil order, are strongly 
combated by Sir Edwin Arnold in the current number of 
the New Review. As all the world knows, Sir Edwin is a 
great lover and admirer of Japan and things Japanese, 
and he undertakes the defence of Japan con amore. 
According to him, Japan had no choice in the 
matter. She was obliged in self-defence to step in 
and prevent Corea from falling into hands hostile to her. 
Japan, he declares, has only done what England would 
have done in her place, and, indeed, almost precisely what 
England has before now done, in Afghanistan and in 
Egypt. “The fate of Corea is as much bound up with the 
present and future safety of the empire of the Mikado as 
that of our Egyptian bridge to India, or of the buffer- 
State of the Ameer Abdurrahman, with the fortunes of 
this empire. But whereas Egypt and Afghanistan are far 
from our shores, only a few hours’ steaming could bring 
hostile troops from Corea to Nagasaki, and into the inland 
sea. Itisacondition of the imperial life of Japan that 
that peninsula should either be independent or under her 
own joint or direct supervision and protection.” Japan 
does not wish, and never has wished, to possess Cho-sen ; 
“albeit, she may hereafter be driven to that necessity,” 
but it is essential to her that Corea should be independent. 
It is also essential to her that order should be maintained 
throughout the peninsula, for the trade of Corea is almost 
entirely in Japanese hands; and Japanese settlers are 
scattered throughout the southern ports. Those who 
believe that the Japanese Government made war because 
it was desperately occupied “ by home politics and worried 
by the Parliamentary situation,” are making, says Sir 
Edwin Arnold, a complete mistake. As a matter of fact, 
the Japanese Parliament is quiteimpotent. The Japanese 
Houses of Parliament count, socially and politically, as 
nothing, against the policy of the Ministers. “These 
the Emperor appoints and removes at his sole pleasure.” 
“When the Deputies make themselves impossible they are 
simply sent home; when they refuse supplies public funds 
are taken quietly on account ; and when they bring things 
to a deadlock the Emperor and his advisers carry on the 
business of the country, after dissolving Parliament, 
which, amid all these vagaries—the lively working of a new 
and generous wine—remains steadfastly loyal and ardently 
Patriotic.” Sir Edwin Arnold plays his final card, in the 
way of excuses for the Japanese, by darkly hinting at 
Russian intrigues, Every one does that, and possibly 
rightly, when they write about the East. Mr. Curzon 
seems almost to think that the Russians may be inciting 
apan, Sir Edwin Arnold is sure they are supporting 
hina. War was declared, argues Sir Edwin Arnold, not 
as a political alternative, nor because Japan considered her 
military and naval forces complete, but because the crisis 
ad come when Japan must act, or see Corea abandcned 





| Seoul shows still more clearly that for the last thre 





to disorder, “first, to Chinese mandarins and eunuchs, 
next, and finally, to Russian intrigue, made all-command- 
ing by occult arrangements with Peking, and by the com- 
pletion of the trans-Siberian railway.” J. apan, in a word, 
had to send her troops to Seoul because she must, and 
not because she would. Sir Edwin is not, however, content 
with trying to establish the fact that Japan was obliged 
to act as she has done, in order to maintain her safety in 
her home waters. He holds that, in attacking China in 
Corea, she is guarding the civilised world. There are, 
according to Sir Edwin Arnold, two dangers always over- 
hanging the civilised world, the “ Mongol ” and the “ Slav,” 
China and Russia. The rest of the passage must be quoted 
in Sir Edwin Arnold’s own words. We should not dare 
even for the purposes of making an abstract to dip our 
pen into those hues of earthquake and eclipse which he 
knows so well how to employ. Cyclones and glaciers, 
Attila, the Goths, and Confucius, may come natural to Sir 
Edwin, but we distinctly fear to tread such icy horrors: 
—“It is no more their fault, of course [i.e., the fault 
of the Mongol and the Slav], that they thus impend 
above the progress of humanity—perpetual and terrible 
menaces to human history—than it is the blame of the 
cyclone to be gathering black and massive over the 
shipping in the Formosa Channel on a September day, or 
of the glacier to have accumulated its icy horrors above 
some fertile Swiss valley. They are as they are, creations 
of Nature and events; and being so, they have their 
instincts, their tendencies, their ethnical necessities, which 
will bring them some day down into the lowlands of peace 
and progress, as the Goths swept across the Roman Empire 
and Attila’s Huns poured over Europe. Those do well 
who dread the sullen and sombre weight of China, con- 
trolled, as it is, by the social system springing from that 
arch-opportunist Confucius, the most immoral of all 
moralists. China, to-day, is perhaps only held back from 
a prodigious immigration into all the fields of labour by one 
slight doctrinal bond.” 

We will not, however, attempt to follow Sir Edwin Arnold 
into his big predictions as to the ruin which Chinese cheap 
labour may spread through Europe. We draw back in 
horror from the thought of how cheap life might be made 
if Chinese pertinacity and ingenuity were once freely 
employed. It is enough to say that Sir Edwin holds that 
the Japanese were amply justified in invading Corea, 
and that they only did it from stern necessity. We have 
given the substance of Sir Edwin Arnold’s interesting plea 
for his friends, the Japanese, because it is the best piece 
of advocacy yet put forward on behalf of the action of 
the Mikado. We do not, however, think that it is a plea 
which will in the least bear examination. When tested by 
facts it almost entirely breaks down. The facts necessary 
for testing it are supplied in a remarkable article sent by 
the Seoul correspondent of the Times, and published in 
the issue of Tuesday. Here we get an account of what 
the Japanese have actually done, and from this account it 
is not difficult to form a pretty good guess as to their 
motives. In the first place, the Times’ correspondent shows 
clearly that the Japanese did not, as Sir Edwin Arnold 
suggests, intervene by right of stern necessity, on an 
immediate need, to save themselves from being placed 
in a dangerous position. Action of that kind would have 
been taken, not deliberately, but on an emergency, more 
or less sudden. The Times’ correspondent declares that 
the invasion of Corea had been planned for years, and gives 
grounds for his declaration. He tells us that it soon became 
obvious to eye-witnesses that the facts would not bear 
out the Japanese allegation that they were sending troops 
to Seoul because the Chinese had sent an army into the 
Peninsula nomirally to help put downa rebellion. Various 
circumstances be gan to be recalled which proved that the 
invasion of Corea had been decided upon three years ago, 
and that the plan of operations had been secretly maturing, 
even to the minutest detail. ‘Topographical military 
maps of the whole of Corea had been constructed, show- 
ing every road and every river, with the crossing-places 
marked and the depth and width of the water stated. 
Pontoon trains made accurately to measure have been 
got ready and now wait in the Government stores to 
be brought over. Every military preparation has, in short, 
been made for the complete conquest of Corea.”’ This dces 
not look much like Sir Edwin Arnold’s stern necessity. 
An examination of the course of Japan’s diplomacy at 
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years and more Japan has been finding occasion for 
picking a quarrel with her neighbour. Mr. Otoris, 
the Japanese Minister seems to have passed his time in 
making impossible proposals to the Coreans. It was, indeed, 
by no means an easy matter to bring a Government so 
hopelessly flabby as the Corean, up to the quarreling point. 
The Times’ correspondent, who, it must be remembered, 
is writing from Seoul, though nearly two months ago, 
thus sums up the situation. The Japanese Government 
has, he says, given but one reason for the Corean Expe- 
dition,—the imperative necessity of reforming the internal 
administration of a State only “a stone’s throw” from 
her own shores. ‘The exponents of the Japanese case, 
authorised or not, add that China is the obstructor of 
Corean reforms. “The diplomatic action of the Japanese 
Government through its Minister in Seoul—so far as it has 
yet gone—is in harmony with this official declaration. 
The demands made on Corea have been formulated with 
consummate ability, for while going to the root of all her 
institutions, striking at the heart of prerogative and aiming 
at the deposition of high personages, they still retain the 
innocent appearance of necessary administrative reforms. 
Yet were Japan to be successful, it would not be reform, 
nor even revolution, but subjugation in its literal and 
drastic form, that would necessarily result, no matter 
whether actually contemplated by her at present or not.” 
Possibly the Times’ correspondent is a little too harsh 
in tone in regard to Japanese action, but substantially we 
suspect he is right. Our own belief is that Japan is anxious 
to expand. Her own country is already full of people, and 
every year a large number of emigrants leave her shores. 
Naturally enough, an alert, pushing, and at the same time 
intensely patriotic people, dislike what they regard as a 
drain of blood. Let us, they say, obtain territory in which 
our emigrants can settle, and yet still remain Japanese. 
But at the very door of Japan, just opposite the entrance 
to the inland sea, lies a land which is almost vacant, 
and yet full of resources. How natural that the 
-Japanese should say, “ Let us take Corea from those 
who do not know how to use it, and give it to 
-those who do.” This hankering after Corea, from the 
point of view of national expansion, is increased by the 
desire for safety. Corea, in the hands of a strong Power, 
would be a terrible danger to Japan, say the politicians. 
But any day Corea, which yields at a touch, may pass 
under the influence of or into the actual possession of 
Russia or China. Japan, then, should secure Corea while 
she has yet time, and when an excellent excuse is 
provided her by Corean disorder. Yet another motive 
impels Japan to an invasion of Corea. She hates, dreads, 
-and yet feels contempt for China. But China would be 
humiliated and injured by the conquest of Corea. 
Lastly, we have what we may call Japanese Jingoism,— 
the desire of the Japanese to show that they have got the 
ships and the men and the money, and know how to use 
them. Here, then, are the reasons why Japan has gone to 
war. She has been drawn into it by (1) her desire for 
national expansion; (2) her dread of Corea falling into the 
hands of a strong Power; (8) her hatred of the Chinese; 
(4) her Chauvinism. The first of these is probably the 
strongest, but all play their part, and,‘combined, make a 
force which is doubtless quite irresistible. It may be, 
however, that three or foue years of pummelling with the 
Chinese “tar-baby” will make Japan feel not quite so 
certain that war was a necessity. Brer Rabbit was very 
clever, but it may be remembered that he ended by deeply 
regretting his encounter with the amorphous and sticking 
“contraption” which he had so light-heartedly assailed. 





THE NEW EDUCATION CIRCULAR. 


A “ BIBLE Education Council” has issued an address 

to the School Board electors of London. It is 
remarkable, in the first place, for the dogmatic tone of its 
statements about Scripture. “ All the doctrines of 
Christianity are expressly revealed in the Bible,” and 
the Bible is the Bible “ without superadded definitions.” 
It is, in fact, our old friend “the Bible without note or 
comment.” The most difficult book in the world is also 
the one book in the world which needs no explanation. 
The “ actual words and phrases of the Bible” are all that 
is wanted in religious teaching, and a parrot who had been 
kept from hearing anything but Bible language would be 
th» best of possible teachers. The address is remarkable, 


in the second place, for the odd mixtur i 

in the signatures. After the repeated ie 
eminent Nonconformists that their ideal of Biblecte ¢ 
ing, is the Bible explained in whatever Fa 
teacher honestly understands it, it ig a little 
prising to find some of those who have been fon ~ 
in making these assertions putting their names to 
declaration that the Bible text should be taught with, . 
any particular sense being given to it. Itis more odd a 
to find High Churchmen like Prebendary Eyton and ( a 
Trench maintaining that “the words of our Lord anda 
Apostles,” without definitions or interpretations of 
kind, “contain all things necessary for a full belief.” w. 
fancy Mr. Eyton has preached sermons on the Q : 
before now, and that these sermons have contained a ood 
deal of superadded definition. What an amount of K.. Q 
fluous labour he has given himself in deference to old 
fashioned notions about the place of the pulpit. When 
the second lesson and the epistle and gospel « contain 
all things necessary for a full belief,” why should the 
preacher put in a needless oar? Prebendary Web} 
Peploe again, if we do not do him an injustice, hag been 
accustomed to spend some time and trouble in proyin 
that the New Testament gives no sanction to sacerdotaligm 
or to “high” views of the Sacraments. Now he has come 
to admit that it has all been wasted labour. The actual 
words and phrases of the Bible—*“ Holy Scripture without 
superadded definitions”—are enough of themselves to 
refute the Romanist and the Ritualist, and all thege 
powerful discourses have been simple superfluities, Man 
of the signatories again have been opponents of anything 
in the nature of a religious test for teachers. Yet, in spite 
of this, we find them assenting to the necessity of exact. 
ing testimonials that the teachers appointed “are likely ” 
to give efficient Bible instruction “in a truthful, tem. 
perate, and reverent spirit,” meaning, we imagine, that 
“ they are likely” to teach as much of Christianity as can 
be combined with the omission of any reference to the 
doctrine of the Trinity or the Incarnation. These, of course, 
are in the nature of “‘superadded definitions,” and they 
appear in that terrible Circular which “to many has been 
a source of vexation and alarm.” But though the test 
may be a vague one, it is still a test. In fact, the address 
expressly adopts Mr. Forster’s words: “ Religious teaching 
should be given by religious men,” and if to inquire, how- 
ever cautiously, whether a candidate is a religious man be 
not a test, the word must be used in some wholly esoteric 
sense. 

If no election were impending we might hardly have 
thought it necessary to call attention to this address, 
It is appropriate to the season of the year in which it 
appears, and might well be left to take its chance with 
such topics as ‘‘Is Christianity played out ?” “ Is marriage 
a failure?” and “ Shall women give up petticoats?” But 
the fact that in less than three months a new School 
Board for London will have to be elected, gives the 
address an importance which it would not otherwise 
possess. What it says does not much matter; what it 
means is perhaps undiscoverable; but there is no room 
for doubt as to what it is intended to do. It is aimed at 
Mr. Diggle, Mr. Athelstan Riley, and the majority on 
the present School Board. The only candidates it 
recommends to the electors are “such as will pledge 
themselves to the withdrawal of the Circular;” and 
the Bible Education Council “hope that there will be 
in each School Board division of the Metropolis a Bible 
Education Committee,” with which they can co-operate in 
defeating the policy of the Circular. Now, this interven- 
tion may have one of two results. There is nv room that 
we see for any possible third. Inasmuch as the candidates 
who represent the views of the majority on the existing 
Board are all pledged to the Circular, not one of them caa 
receive the support of the Bible Education Council or of 
any of its co-operating Committees. Consequently, any 
votes determined by this address must be given either to 
the Progressive candidates who are also pledged not t? 
tolerate the Circular on any terms, or to the candidates 
put forward by the Bible Education Council itself. We 
are disposed to think that the former result is decidedly 
the more probable. The Progressives are very much 
better hands at electioneering than the Bible Education 
Council, and they may be trusted to recognise their 
real friends under their Scriptural disguise. It may 





be objected that the address declines to recommend any 
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candidate 
Christian. 
mitted to the exc 


“ who would advocate the excision of the word 
” But the Progressives are not in any way com- 
ision of the word. ve io ae 
believe, for the insertion of the word, an 
ere may have seen reason afterwards, in the light 
of the use made of it by his opponents, to doubt 
the wisdom of so doing, we feel sure that he will 
not in the least object to the use made of it by the 
Bible Education Council. The Progressives do not mind 
the word, what they dislike is the thing ; and provided that 
the word “ Christian” can be so explained as not necessarily 
to involve Christianity, they will trust to time and the 
progress of enlightenment to remove any sting that may 
be left in the term. Mr. Stanley no doubt will say, with 
a lofty indifference to trifles, that the phrase “make wise 
unto salvation” conveys to him a —— one _ that 
hich it conveys to Mr. Webb Peploe, but he will none 
the less a a repudiation of any attempt “to 
define the words, ‘Christian religion.’” This, we believe, 
constitutes in his eyes the one feature it is essential 
to impress upon the religious teaching of the London 
School Board. Profess and call  vigamag Christians 
as much as you like. That can do no harm so lon 
as you sabia yourselves, and insist on others - 
fraining, from defining what the word stands for. Mr. 
Stanley knows very well what the effect of withdrawing 
the Circular will be. It will be universally, and quite 
rightly, taken to mean that the contents of the Circular 
are not to be taught in the London Board-schools. Before 
the present controversy arose, there were, as we now know, 
teachers who honestly thought that the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation were excluded as denomina- 
tional. If this was believed by teachers who themselves 
held these opinions, when the question had not been raised, 
what will be the belief of teachers not themselves holding 
these doctrines, after the Circular has been first adopted 
and then rescinded ? Will they not think, and think quite 
reasonably, that after a brief interlude in which the Trinity 
and the Incarnation were expressly ordered to be taught, 
they are now formally excluded ? We see nothing there- 
fore to prevent Mr. Lyulph Stanley and his friends from 
accepting the terms of the Bible Education Council. They 
were satisfied with the religious instruction given in the 
schools before the Circular was framed, and they will have 
equal reason to be satisfied with it when the Circular has 
been condemned. In that case, whatever successes the 
Bible Education Council may score will be carried to the 
account of the Progressives. The Council will have been 
given the choice between Mr. Riley and Mr. Diggle on the 
one side, and Mr. Stanley and Mr. Copeland Bowie on the 
other, and such votes as they have been able to influence 
will have gone to the latter pair. 
The alternative result is that this alliance with the 
Progressives will come to nothing, and that the Bible 
Education Council will run candidates of their own. In 
that case, every vote given will be a vote withdrawn 
either from Mr. Riley or from Mr. Stanley; and in fact 
we have no doubt it would be a vote withdrawn from Mr. 
Riley. Some people who, left to themselves, would have 
gone with the present majority, may be attracted by the 
names at the foot of the Circular, and vote as Mr. 
Eyton or Mr. Webb Peploe or Canon Trench bids them. If 
there are enough of these to destroy Mr. Riley’s majority, 
the Progressive candidates will be elected just as surely as 
though the supporters of the Bible Education Committee 
had actually voted for them. Thus the only choice which is 
— open to the Bible Education Committee is the choice 
of returning the Progressive candidates by means of their 
Own votes, or returning the Progressive candidates by 
means of votes withdrawn from Mr. Riley. Either way, 
however, the triumph of the Bible Education Committee 
will be the same ; they will have beaten Mr. Riley. To 
he Sure they will also have banished the teaching of the 
toe “= the Incarnation from the Board-schools of 
Fg on; but that will be thought but a small price to pay 
0 signal a victory. 











THE RIGHTS OF MAN EVEN FOR PRINCESSES. 
oe 18 a day in which even Princesses may claim the 
ft Pg a rights of man, and Princesses of course come 
ih g alter ggar-women in their chance of asserting them. 

: 18 quite refreshing to be told that the Princess Alix is 
giving the Russian arch-priest Yanyschev a good deal of 


trouble in “converting her,” as the phrase goes, to the Greek 
Church, in order that she may become a suitable wife for the 
Cesarewitch. The young lady was expected, of course, to 
show a decent amount of interest in her hereditary faith, lest 
the duty of transforming her into an adherent of the Greek 
Church should appear to be a purely nominal performance. 
But it is declared that she has far exceeded the resistance 
expected of her, and is displaying a delightful confidence in 
the right of Princesses to have a conscience and intellect of 
their own even in so momentous a matter as that of changing 
their religion. Let us hope that the Princess Alix will succeed 
in striking a blow for liberty of conscience in that elevated 
region in which it is generally assumed that Antinomianism 
is not only admissible, but right. Even Luther discredited 
Protestantism by allowing an Elector to break the morsel 
law of marriage. Why should not a Princess nobly wipe 
out that stain by claiming for a Royal house the right, 
and even asserting the positive duty, of treating the moral 
law of religious sincerity as binding on the consciences 
of Princes? If the divine word is really “to bind Kings with 
chains and nobles with links of iron,” Princesses themselves 
may claim the liberty to repudiate anything like arbitrary 
choice in the region of religious conviction. How can rulers 
be worthy to rule if they are not worthy to be ruled by the 
divine law? How can the sacredness of law be better illus- 
trated than by showing its inexorable authority even over 
the conscience of Princes? If it is right for slaves to put 
the law of God before the law of their masters, surely it must 
be right for Princes to do the same. Surely he who “ poureth 
contempt upon Princes, and causeth them to wander in the 
wilderness where there is no way,” will give honour to them 
and find them the way they had missed, if they abandon this 
unworthy claim to be exempted from the law which binds their 
subjects. The Princess Alix may perhaps think that in a 
day when even a famous thinker made no sort of difficulty in 
signing, as often as any one desired him to sign, articles of 
faith to which he probably attached no kind of meaning, she is 
not bound to entertain scruples in following such an example. 
But if, as another great academical authority said, ‘‘ even 
the youngest of us is not infallible,” it is surely well that 
the youngest of us should shake off the hollow pretence of 
standing above conviction, and affecting to play fast and loose 
with matters so solemn as professions of faith. So far as we 
understand the matter, the Princess Alix is striking a blow 
for the duty of perfect sincerity even in Royal houses, and in 
the region of what had hitherto been regarded as purely 
histrionic and conventional negotiations; and no blow could 
be better worth striking. For nothing is more fatal to the 
moral law than the idea that the obligations which Royalty 
takes on behalf of the people, may legitimately be measured 
by quite different principles of right and wrong from those 
which the people take in compliance with the laws of their 
rulers. 


We have just been told that one of the candidates for a seat 
in Parliament at Leicester has declared that if he is returned 
to Parliament,—which fortunately he has not been,—he shall 
take the oath of allegiance, but will commit perjury in taking 
it. Heis, however, quite willing to commit perjury if he has to 
choose between doing so and his power of serving that great 
master of the modern conscience, the democracy of his native 
land. Well, that is just the kind of Antinomianism to which 
those rulers lend a sanction who profess their willingness for the 
good of the community to use solemn words in a non-natural 
sense,—to profess solemnly a religious conviction that is 
pure profession and in no sense real. When the Dissenters 
objected to the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis that it was 
against their conscience to fill up a religious census, he 
replied in the very spirit of laxity of which we are now 
speaking,—‘ My dear Sirs, we are not asking you to state the 
religion you believe, but only the religion you profess,” to the 
great scandal of the deputation he was addressing. We 
never could for a moment understand the objection of the 
Dissenters to declare the religion they believe. But we must 
say we sympathise very warmly with their disgust at the 
notion of drawing an emphatic distinction between the 
religion they believe, and the religion they profess. And we 
should not be sorry to see anybody who had deliberately com- 
mitted perjury for that high lord of the modern conscience, 
the democracy, prosecuted for his perjury. But then, if a 





democrat may not perjure himself for the democracy, neither 
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may a King perjure himself for his people. And it is just as 
incumbent on a ruler who professes the faith of a Church, in 
the administration of which he takes an active part, to hold that 
faith in his inmost conscience, as it is on a democrat to refuse 
to perjure himself even for that popular idol before which his 
party falls down. We grievously need a few examples of the 
true kind of iconoclasm in high places, both in the high 
places of royalty and in the high places of democracy also. In 
the present case, we wish Princess Alix the utmost success in 
refusing to go through the solemn profession of a faith that 
she does not hold, on the very barren plea that no one will be 
deceived by her profession of that faith, into thinking that she 
does hold it. Probably not; but so much the worse for those 
who set the example of professing solemnly what they neither 
believe nor suppose that the rest of the world will suspect 
them of believing. As some poet (was it Wordsworth ?) said,— 
“ Earth is sick and Heaven is weary 
Of the solemn words which States and kingdoms utter 
When they speak of truth and justice.” 
And it is quite as bad, nay, much worse, for a democrat to avow 
his willingness to perjure himself on behalf of the people he 
professes to serve. He cannot serve them worse than by 
teaching them to use the most solemn words which man can 
utter without attaching to them any solemn meaning. That is 
just the way in which the honour of a nation breaks down, as 
the honour of Kings has too often broken down before; and 
the former break-down is the worse of the two, because it 
affects a wider range of life. We want a great deal more 
simplicity and straightforwardness in political life. And 
nobody can do a greater service to the Royal caste than by 
importing into it a little of that magnanimous simplicity 
which is willing even to renounce a great position for the 
sake of truth. There would be something refreshing in a 
member 6f the Royal caste, and a woman, putting a scream- 
ing democrat to shame by declining the position of a great 
Empress rather than make a false religious profession; while 
he, on the other hand, discredited his noisy and bumptious 
clique by declaring his readiness to swear allegiance to a 
ruler whom he does not recognise in his heart, and whom he 
is eager to take the first opportunity that occurs,—though we 
earnestly trust that none ever will occur,—of dethroning: 
What Anarchism can be more destructive, even when it is 
armed with dynamite, than the moral Anarchism which 
uses sacred words in a deliberately hollow sense? “If there- 
fore the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness!” 





A POINT OF HONOUR. 


HOSE who draw their knowledge of India from the 
reports of the National Congress and the speeches and 
writings of people who hold that India is the victim of a 
cold-hearted conspiracy formed among the English upper 
classes, are apt to think of the peninsula as filled with a 
mild, industrious, intelligent, and preternaturally virtuous 
population, who but for the oppressions of the European 
Civil servants, would be living in what Mr. Lear calls in 
one of his books of “ acute nonsense,” a condition “of abject 
and rural happiness.” Unfortunately, this beautiful picture 
of millions upon millions of men of mild manners and an 
infinite capacity for gassy declamation is not one which will 
stand the cold hard light of facts. India is not merely an 
affair of Bengalee Baboos, and if the well-smoked spectacles 
of the Congressmen are removed, it will be found that there 
are still a considerable number of persons between the 
Ganges, the Indus, the mountains, and the ocean, who have 
left in them a spice of the old Adam,—men of the kind 
whose fathers “rode with Nawab Ameer Khan in the old 
Mahratta war,’ who filled the armies of the Lion of the 
Punjab, and who are of the kidney of the old Rajah who 
grimly remarked that if only the English would take them- 
selves off, he would send a body of his horsemen into Bengal, 
and “within six months there would not be a virgin or a two- 
anna piece left in the whole province.” We have no desire 
to defend turbulent gentlemen of this sort, or to speak 
as if it were anything but entirely good that their predatory 
and anarchic instincts should be held strongly in check by 
the Pax Britannica. Still, it is just as well to remember their 
existence, and not to talk as if everything in India but the 
University graduate were a neglectable quantity. The native 
gentleman who remarked to Lord Roberts that if the English 








were to give up India to the Indians, the result would be th 
domination of “ the tiger from the North,” was not far out, To 
borrow a phrase from Gibbon, “ The teeth and claws have Bh 
cut, but the nature of the tiger is the same;” and it may be 
added that, if left to themselves, those teeth and claws would 
soon grow again. It must not be supposed, however, that 
because the fierce, hardy, and warlike men of North-Western 
India have by nature so great a capacity for subjugating the 
men of the low, flat, level valleys, therefore they are Without 
any human virtues. On the contrary, they were, and a 
possessed of many of those qualities which made the High. 
land chiefs and their retainers of two hundred years ago 99 
eminently attractive. If examples are needed of knightly 
honour, of chivalry, of romantic courtesy, and of courage 
allied with clemency, they can be found nowhere more easily 
than in the annals of the Indian Border. A splendid instance 
of what we mean is to be found in a story of native chi 
told in the Pioneer Mail of July 11th,—a story which, by 
the way, we have independent means of knowing to be wel] 
founded. The tale is one of comparatively modern times, 
of not more, that is, than sixty years ago, yet it is one 
which is as romantic as anything in Scott. If Sir Alfred 
Lyall or Mr. Rudyard Kipling would tell it in verse the world 
would say that no better theme for a ballad of war had ever 
been known. 


In a mountain district in the Punjab, the land of the five 
rivers which flow down from their mountains to form the 
mighty flood of the Indus, stand the ruins of the hill-fort 
of Kussak, the last stronghold of a warrior tribe. The 
castle on the hill is only not to be described as “a fortress 
framed to freedom’s hands,” because the robber lord who 
occupied it would have been the last person to encourage 
the democratic ideal. Any one who has ever driven down 
the valley of the Hinter-Rhein from Thusis to Chur has passed 
one after another the holds of the predatory Barons who once 
held sway in the Grisons. From the mountain-wall which 
forms one side of the valley juts out a spur of rock. The 
sides of the spur are precipitous cliffs, and the spur is only 
connected with the mountain by a razor-edge of rock. On 
the levelled top is set, like a hawk’s nest, the Baron’s castle. 
Such, but on a greatly magnified scale, was, and is, the 
position of the fort of Kussak. A buttress of sandstone is 
thrown out from the mountain barrier, and only joined to it 
on the north by a razor-edge. South and east and west 
the sides of the buttress fall sheer away into the valley,— 
sometimes in precipices of six or seven hundred feet. The 
only access to the fort is by a narrow zig-zag path which 
winds up the least difficult face of the hill, and ends at 
what was once a wicket-gate, situated at the re-entering angle 
of two great flanking walls,—walls built to complete the 
fortifications which Nature had begun on so magnificent a 
scale. This zig-zag path and wicket-gate formed absolutely 
the only approach to the stronghold. Here, or not at 
all, friend and foe must enter, for other access there was 
none. No amount of bravery will enable men to climb 
sheer walls of rock. About sixty years ago the castle on 
the rock was held by Sultan Fatteh Mahommad Khan, the 
last of the Lords of Kussak, and of twenty-seven villages 
in the plain. Here the Lord of Kussak lived like the High- 
land chieftain he was. He feared no man, was ever ready for 
the fight. His purse was open to his friends, and his house 
and hospitality to the stranger. But the Lord of Kussak was 
not like many of the men who held the hill-forts of India at 
the beginning of the century, the children of the war and 
anarchy which followed the break-up of the Mogul Empire. 
He could boast a descent purer and more certain than any 
reigning house in Europe. For twenty centuries his fathers 
had held the castle of Kussak, and heard from their hawk’s 
nest the drums and tramplings of a hundred conquests. 
They were at Kussak before Alexander broke in upon the 
seclusion of India, They had seen the steel-clad phalanx of the 
Macedonians march past in the plain below them, had watched 
Nearchus organise his flotilla, had heard the wild horsemen of 
Timur thunder by, and had seen the fugitives return from 
the three battles at Panipat. A descendant of the Lords 
of Kussak might still be holding his fort as a nominally 
Sovereign Prince, embalmed, as it were, in the amber of the 
Pax Britannica, had it not happened that Runjeet Singh 
determined to subjugate the stronghold. The Lord of 
Kussak had acknowledged in some sort the overlordship of 
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- set, but soon a dispute arose over the question of certain 
ies The Sikh Governor of the district considered that 
the Lord of Kussak was not paying enough, and summoned 
him to appear at Pind, the local capital, and explain his 


Needless to say, the old chief rejected the order 


onetime and told the Governor that if he had anything 
to say he should come to Kussak and say it there. To 


this course the Governor agreed. Soon after he arrived 
before the castle with a strong escort. The Governor and 
twenty men were admitted to the fort. The rest remained 
below. The Sikh was, however, not a good diplomatist. 
Something was said or done at the interview which fired 
the blood of the Lord of Kussak, and on a sudden impulse 
the old man bade his retainers seize the Sikhs, tie them 
back to back in pairs, and hurl them down the eastern 
precipice. Think of what this meant for the men waiting 
below. They had seen their chief go through the wicket- 
gate an hour or two before, and now the castle spewed 
their bodies over the great precipice. Horror-stricken, 
they fled to bear the news to Runjeet. The reader will 


perhaps say, “ What a cold-blooded, treacherous murder, 


what a scoundrel to have touched unarmed men.” Let 
them wait before they altogether condemn the murderer 
of the Sikhs. The Lord of Kussak knew what he was 
to expect, and made his preparations. He sent his 
women folk to the castle of a neighbouring chief and 
relation, summoned his vassals and retainers to his aid, and 
provisioned his fort. The water was already there, for the 
winter’s rains had been copious, and had filled to the brim 
the enormous tanks hewn out of the rock. Runjeet soon 
appeared in person to summon the fort, and at his back 
twelve regiments of infantry, a brigade of cavalry, and 
eighteen guns. Remember that Runjeet’s guns were no 
barbarous tubes of brass, but as splendid a park of artillery 
as the world could show, organised by Europeans,—men who 
had fought at Marengo and Jena and Waterloo, and who had 
learned the art of war under the greatest of artillery officers, 
as of commanders. But the fort of Kussak was impregnable 
to bombardment. When bombardment had failed, Runjeet 
tried to carry it by assault. This effort was equally futile. 
Three times he hurled the bravest of the Khalsa against it, 
and three times they were driven back. During the third 
attack, however, occurred an incident worthy of the best 
days of chivalry,—an incident which the men who wrote the 
Romances of the Arthurian Cycle would have eagerly recorded 
for the wonder and delight of the knights and dames of the 
Court of the hero of Crecy. Six times did the leader of the 
Sikh forlorn hope rally his men and press up the zig-zag path; 
but every time the attacking column was swept away by the fire 
from the fort. The seventh and last charge was still more 
desperate, and the leader, a standard-bearer, and a bugler some- 
how managed to pass harmless through the torrent of bullets, 
and found themselves alive and unhurt before the wicket- 
gate. One might have expected that the men who threw the 
Governor and his attendants from the cliff, would have shot 
them down like dogs. Instead, the fire from the fort suddenly 
ceased, the wicket-door swung open and the Lord of Kussak 
and a score of his warriors stood in the entrance, and wel- 
comed the men who had thus miraculously reached the gate. 
The two chiefs gravely saluted. “ Return,” said the Lord of 
Kussak, “you are safe. By God and his prophet, I swear it. 
You are too brave a man to be slaughtered like a sheep. I 
and my brethren know how to respect a hero like you.” The 
two gallant soldiers then shook hands, and the Sikh’ returned 
unharmed. The chance of taking the fort seemed more remote 
than ever, but Runjeet knew that if he did not take it his 
prestige would be greatly shaken. Accordingly, he offered 
terms. If the Lord of Kussak would surrender the fort he 
should receive a grant of fifteen villages for his life, and seven 
villages should be settled on his descendants. The Lord of 
Kussak at last felt that he would be obliged to accept these 
terms. The water in the tanks was almost gone. The rains 
were late, and had failed to fill them when most needed. 
Accordingly, after some five months of siege, it was agreed 
that the fort should be surrendered. The terms were settled, 
and next day the garrison were to march out. That very 
¢vening the monsoon broke. The long-looked-for rains 
descended in torrents, and by the morning the tanks had 
been washed clean, and were overflowing with clear water. 
His men implored the Lord of Kussak to reconsider his 








agreement of the day before. They had water enough to 
last another six months, and why should they yield. The 
Lord of Kussak refused. His word was pledged, and his 
honour forbade him to break faith. Accordingly, the Lord 
of Kussak gave up his fort, and forfeited for a point of 
honour all that he valued most in the world,—became from 
an independent chieftain with a pedigree of two thousand 
years, a pensioner to the Sikh. 

The splendid story of the Indian Highlands, which we have 
thus condensed, was told to the writer in the Pioneer Mail 
by the descendants of the Lord of Kussak. Sitting within 
the ruined fort they told the strangely mingled tale of 
treachery and chivalry. One seems to realise in the story the 
vast gulf that yawns between Asia and Europe. No “ perfect 
gentle knight” of our world could have done better than did 
the Lord of Kussak when he spared the life of the leader of 
the forlorn hope; or than when he kept his plighted word 
even though Fate had so suddenly and so completely varied 
the nature of the contract. Not merely no hero, and no 
knight, but no man with a spark of human feeling, could 
have taken the men who had come unarmed into his castle 
and thrown them down the cliff. To our feeling, that was 
almost a worse deed than the breaking of a plighted word. 
That it seemed otherwise to the Lord of Kussak shows how 
far the East is from the West. What is it that makes the 
difference? We will not do more than hazard a guess. The 
Asiatic does not feel mere cruelty a crime as we do. What we 
term humanity, the word which covers so much and recog- 
nises a tie between ourselves and every other man, friend 
and foe, is not felt in anything like the same degree. A 
man as such, and in isolation, has no rights in the eyes of the 
fighting Asiatic. Unless he has come into some special rela- 
tion which endows him with rights, he may be killed like a 
dog. The plea of “our common humanity ”—one which is a 
little Pecksniffian in sound, but which is nevertheless a good 
one—does not hold good in Asia. A man’s life may be sacred 
because he is your guest, or because you have passed your 
word to him or because he is exceptionally brave, but not 
merely because he is a man. If you want to kill you may 
kill, provided that there is no good reason to the contrary. 
Yet another excuse may perhaps be found for the Lord of 
Kussak. Insult in the East, and, indeed, in all uncivilised 
countries, justifies far more than it does with us. In the East, 
if the insulter goes too far he frees the insulted from all 
restraints. The civilised European only feels this in a less 
degree, but even he feels it sometimes. There are certain 
insults which a cowboy will always answer with a revolver. 
But to fully explain in words how it was that the Lord of 
Kussak was at once a true knight and no knight is probably 
impossible. Those who know the East will perhaps say that 
the explanation can only be felt, not expressed. Mrs. Gamp 
once declared, “ What I knows I knows, and what you don’t 
you don’t.” Those who know the difference between East and 
West know it, and those who do not, do not. There are 
plenty of distinctions which are entirely real, and yet wholly 
incommunicable. 





SQUIRRELS AT THE ZOO. 
LIVE squirrel in a revolving wire cage was once the 
necessary adjanct of a tinsmith’s shop in London, 
just as a dummy Highlander, taking snuff from a horn, was 
the sign cf the tobacconist. The cage was in itself a kind of 
advertisement, being a sample of the goods made by the 
owner of the shop; but why trade custom should have 
required a squirrel for its inmate is difficult even to con- 
jecture at this distance of time. Charles Lamb complained 
that even in his day the custom had almost died out, and 
regretted the absence of the lively little creatures, which used 
to amuse him in his walks through the London streets. His 
liking for the squirrels is shared by every one who sees them 
either wild or in captivity. Their popularity is easily 
explained. Our English squirrel is not only the prettiest of 
all British quadrupeds, but also the most perfect alike in 
form and beauty of fur of the whole squirrel tribe, which 
swarm in the forests of every part of the globe except 
Madagascar, where their place is taken by the lemurs, and 
Australia, where the opossums and flying-phalangers are the 
“squirrels” of the bush. 
The “ English ” red squirrel is common in the whole northern 
belt of the old world from Ireland to Japan, and from Lapland 
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down to Northern Italy. In the religion of the Norsemen, 
it had a place equal to that of the raven, for it was the same 
colour as the beard of Thor, and its fussy, active habits pro- 
moted it to the place of messenger to the gods, and general 
tale-bearer and gossip of the doings of men. Modern 
naturalists have been less struck with the analogies of the red 
squirrel’s tint, than with the very curious fact that squirrels 
of the same species show more tendency to colour-variation 
than any other mammal; some almost rival the changes in the 
plumage of domesticated birds by their extraordinary power 
of assuming different tints in different places, or even in 
different generations. Our red squirrel changes to a blackish- 
grey in the mountains of Southern Europe; and one Eastern 
species, which is grey for nine months in the year, assumes a 
bright breeding plumage exactly analagous to that of birds, 
from December till March, when its back becomes a brilliant 
orange-yellow. Our common squirrels constantly give birth 
to half-black young ones, and the grey squirrels of the Hast 
“throw back” with patches of red, more or less distinct. 
Albino squirrels are far less common. The Zoological Society 
now possess perhaps the most beautiful pair of albino “ red”’ 
squirrels ever seen in this country. They are identical with 
the wild English breed, though they were caught in Germany, 
and their pure white colour, varied only by the difference in 
the length, closeness, and fineness of the hair, shows far 
better than the usual ruddy tint, the superiority of the 
European squirrel in grace and beauty of fur, over all other 
creatures of its kind. The cream-coloured tail floats behind 
these squirrels, when they leap, like some exquisite plume, as 
light or lighter than the egret’s feathers. When they are 
sitting, the tail covers the back, and floats above the white 
head and tufted ears. In both specimens, which belonged to 
the same litter, the eyes are of the darkest garnet-red, set in 
a pale blue rim of skin, like the eyes of the roseate cockatoo. 
Their hands and feet are more slender and elegant than those 
of any other squirrel, and it would be difficult to suggest a 
single feature which could be improved either in grace, colour, 
or perfection of symmetry. For curiosity, a visitor to the 
squirrel-house should compare these with an albino of another 
species,—the North American grey squirrel, which occupies 
an adjacent cage. It is inferior in elegance in every detail. 
Its fur is thick and close, not soft and floating; its head is 
rounder and more rabbit-like; its eyes not dusky crimson, 
but pink ; its ears short, without tufts; and its hands thicker 
and broader. It is equally shy with the European species; 
but it has also a quick, resentful temper, which makes it 
by no means desirable as a pet. Almost all the true 
tree-squirrels are hot and hasty little fellows, capable of 
getting into a passion on the smallest provocation, and 
fighting without regard to consequences, when once they 
have lost their fear of man, by daily contact in captivity. 
One of the prettiest of the Zoo squirrels is the little 
“red-bellied” squirrel from the island of Trinidad. Its 
throat and chest are a splendid deep orange, the colour of a 
red-fleshed melon, and the orange tint is seen even in its 
teeth—in some species it colours the very bones of the skeleton 
—and somehow this fiery colour seems to have affected the 
organs which regulate its temper. At the time of the writer’s 
last visit to the Gardens, the Trinidad squirrel had retired to 
sleep in a pile of hay in a corner of its cage. A pencil, pushed 
gently into the hay, unfortunately poked the squirrel itself, 
and wakened it into a blaze of resentment. It flew at the 
pencil, worried it with its teeth, scratched it, and beat it, 
puffing and spitting like an angrycat. It refused to leave its 
nest in the hay, but scratched away all but a thin outer layer, 
behind which it fought like a Maori behind the flax-screen 
which conceals the fortifications of his “ pah,” charging the 
pencil each time it was inserted with the utmost vigour and 
determination. The Chinese squirrel is another beautifully 
marked species, much tamer than the West Indian variety, 
though very similar in colour. In many respects, its fur 
resembles that of the Diana monkey. The back is “stippled ” 
in dots of greenish-yellow and black, while the whole of the 
under-parts are bright orange, as sharply marked off as if the 
animal had been dipped in orange dye. Its ears are short, but it 
has a splendid floating tail, and as it darts from place to place 
it looks like a sudden flash of fire. Grey, and not red, seems to 
be the commonest and most characteristic colour of the tree- 
squirrels. The grey Hudson’s Bay squirrel is a good example 
of this type. It is by no means so shy as the other kinds, and 
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sits on the top of its box, motionless, but not averse to societ 
and occasionally takes food from its visitors. This evden 
is rather smaller than the English red squirrel, and has fur 
of a chinchilla grey and sandy yellow, mixed in about equal 
proportions. 1t has the fine black lustrous eye which is the 
adornment common to nearly all the race, except the large 
red flying-squirrel, and this is set off by a ring of white round 
the eyelid. Its shoulders are golden yellow, and its face 
and hands pink. But this is not the grey squirrel whose 
beautiful silver and white fur, worked-up by the furriers 
of Dresden, forms such a favourite lining for cloaks, That 
is the grey squirrel of Siberia and European Russia, 
which is often said to be identical, except in colour, with 
the red squirrel. Probably, by making a collection of aj] 
the old-world squirrels, graded from red to grey, showing 
all the intermediate stages of red and grey in i 
proportions as they occur in different districts, this identity 
could be shown. The Syrian squirrel, for instance, hag a 
slate-coloured back and a tan chest, its tail being black ang 
tufted with grey. But it is difficult, without some guch 


evidence of gradation, to conceive that a creature with such 


distinct and uniform colouring as the grey fur-squirrel can be 
the same as our fiery-coated variety in a different jacket, 
Though colour counts for little in identifying squirrels, 
difference of size certainly marks variety of species. They 
are found of all dimensions, from the little Bornean species, 
no larger than a mouse, to the black-and-tortoiseshell Malayan 
squirrels, as large asacat. The “ fox-squirrels ” of America, 
and the largest flying-squirrels, rival the opossums in size, 
There is a fine specimen of the big red flying-squirrel nowat the 
Zoo, a very rare animal, which is said to be on its way to the 
Rothschilds’ menagerie at Tring. The flying-squirrels are of 
all sizes, and the smallest kinds, like the little “ volucella” of 
America, which is only six inches long, with fur like a 
chinchilla’s, and a velvety parachute neatly folded between its 
fore and hind legs on either side, are among the most beautiful 
of the smaller rodents. The large red flying-squirrel is 
interesting, but not beautiful. It is wholly nocturnal, and, 
like most nocturnal animals, is extremely surly and spiteful 
if disturbed in the day-time. It is as large as a cat, witha 
face like a rabbit’s. Its colouring is extremely brilliant for a 
mammal, and in general appearance it resembles some curious 
monsters in a Chinese painting. The fur is a rich and deep 
chestnut on its back, light chestnut below, its head white, 
and its eye a dull pale grey. The wide parachute-membrane 
between its legs is covered with fur, and its tail long, thickly 
furred, and round. This squirrel does not “fly,” in the 
proper sense of the word, but in the forests its parachute. 
membrane answers its purpose almost equally as well as 
wings. It runs with a wonderful agility up the trunk of the 
tree, and to the end of a branch, and then takes a flying leap, 
with its limbs extended to the utmost, and the wide flesh 
membrane stretched. This “aerial slide” carries it forwards 
and downwards to a horizontal distance of perhaps forty or 
fifty yards, and it is noticed that, as in the case of birds when 
making use of their powers of descent with fixed pinions, the 
squirrel throws itself upwards, and ascends slightly at the 
close of the “ flight,” perching on the bough it aims at with 
all the lightness of a pigeon descending from a tower to some 
point upon the roof below. 


Besides the tree-squirrels and flying-squirrels, there is at 
the Zoo a collection of those amusing little animals, the 
ground-squirrels. These are related on one side to the 
squirrels, and on the other to the marmots and prairie-dogs, 
and like them have cheek-pouches, and far more strongly 
developed habits of hoarding food than the tree-sqnirrels. 
They have short tails, and are generally prettily ornamented 
with stripes and spots on their sides. The commonest and 
most popular kind is the little North American “chipmunk.” 
This pretty little creature is the common pet of American 
children. It is more like a large mouse than a squirrel, never 
still, and darts hither and thither with bird-like hops, examining 
every object of interest and carrying what it fancies to its 
hole. The grey Californian ground-squirrel is a great pest to 
the corn-farmer. Another variety at the Zoo, the “side- 
lined” ground-squirrel, is a sandy-brindled little creature, 
almost as morose and misanthropic as the hampster, the 
hoarding rat of Europe. The specimen in the squirrel-house 
clears its tin of food every day, and hides every scrap which 
it does not eat in some corner of its cage. To guard this 
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hoard it sits up like a prairie-dog, and mounts “sentry go” 
all day long. If it were allowed to accumulate all it put 
away in the course of each day, the store would soon fill the 
cage. But even the tiny “chipmunk” has such a passion for 
hoarding food, that more than 8lb. of corn in the ear have 
been found in its burrow, though the creatare itself does not 
weigh so much as a half-grown English rat. 





«PAPAL IMPECCABILITY.” 


HERE are controversialists, and brilliant controversialists 
too, who never know when to stop. One of these, the 
author of the paper on “The Policy of the Pope,” in the 
August number of the Contemporary Review, has been 
unwise enough to pursue the opponents over whom he 
had scored an advantage in his dealings with the very 
delicate doctrine of Papal Infallibility, by bringing against 
a charge which he must have known to be a per- 
them SO eS Be P 
fectly absurd one, if his mind had not been blinded by the 
wrath with which he was filled to the very brim. In that 
article he declared that the doctrine of the sinlessness 

f Popes is “systematically” and “officially” taught in 
ts) pe y' y 8 
Catholic schools and colleges, and that “ countless Catholics 
are forced to believe it.” If he had limited himself to 
saying that Papal Impeccability ought to be the doctrinal 
basis of the principle of Papal Infallibility, and that the 
logic of the situation had in some stray instance, or instances, 
actually produced this ridiculous assumption, we should at 
least have admitted that he had a very plausible a priori 
case, and that the proof which he so magnanimously refased 
to give, in fear that the ecclesiastical authorities would compel 
the teachers of this absurd doctrine to deny that they had 
ever taught it, might be, and perhaps was, in his hands. In 
the Daily Telegraph of last Saturday, he made a great flourish 
of his tenderness towards the miserable creatures who had 
absolutely taught, or been taught, this wildest of fables, and 
had been idiotic enough to propagate it, declaring that if he had 
allowed their names to transpire, the result would have been 
that the wicked teacher of this flagrant nonsense would have 
been required to sign a letter denying that he had taught 
it, that he would have signed it, and that the authorities in 
the Catholic Church who had brought about that result 
would then go on their dishonest way rejoicing. Of his 
wisdom and tenderness in thus guarding the authors and 
victims of the new teaching against the treachery and 
duplicity of the Catholic Church, and against her cruelty to 
those who, out of the deliberate wish to flatter the Pope, had 
been the instruments of spreading this silly teaching among 
the “countless Catholics forced to believe it,” the Contemporary 
writer is evidently very proud. Here is his flourish of trumpets 
about his procedure :— 

“Therefore, Sir, I now place in the hands of Mr. Percy W. 
Bunting, editor of the Contemporary Review, the full names, titles, 
addresses, letters, and telegrams of vouchers for that terrible 
charge of papolatry which I have publicly preferred, and do still 
publicly prefer, all of those vouchers being Roman Catholic clergy- 
men, theologians, professors of Catholic universities, and one 
Right Reverend Bishop. I further disclose to him the names 
of the seminary and diocese in which, and of the professor by 
whom, that scandalous teaching was for a long time inculcated. 
Lastly, I authorise him to communicate this information to 
men of undoubted honour (not to Catholics, for whom the fact 
that Abbé Duchesne advanced and maintained the charge with 
impunity, is proof sufficient), on condition that they abstain from 
publishing these names, but on the understanding that they may, 
if they think fit, sift the matter to its nethermost foundations, 
wherein I promise to assist them. At the same time I give him 
the names of the witnesses—all of them Catholic priests and pro- 
fessors—who are prepared to prove that some of our teachers— 
among others a prelate, cardinal, and favourite of Pope Leo XIIT. 
—openly teach with unction doctrines which they privately not 
only regret, but ridicule.” 

Unfortunately for the essayist, the Catholic priest who 
taken up the subject in Westminster, did write 

to the Abbé Duchesne, who was the original authority 
for the whole story, and received back an admission that he 
had known of such teaching, that the Professor who taught 
it ina single seminary was no longer allowed to teach it, 
asthe Bishop had deprived him of his functions; and that, 
0 far as he knows, that “ ridiculous doctrine ” is not taught 
Ping where now, and he intimates that it would not be believed 
y seminarists even if it were. As the Abbé Dachesne’s 
character is spoken of with great respect by this anony- 
mous controversialist himself, we suppose he will admit 








that the “ official ” and “ systematic ” teaching to which he bore 
witness, and the “countless Catholics forced to believe it,” are 
fictions of his own lively imagination. But in the mean- 
time, he has certainly placed the editor of the Contemporary 
Review in an uncomfortable predicament by the “ documents ” 
he has deposited with him. There is a certain awkwardness 
in being made the depositary of so very insignificant a 
secret as the name of a foolish and, we suppose, dis- 
honest person, who, under the ridiculous impression that he 
should win favour at Rome by teaching palpable nonsense, 
taught that such Popes as Alexander VI. were incapable of 
sin, hoping to flatter Leo XIII. with the impression that he 
too is incapable of sin, which the worthy Pope is far too 
good as well as too shrewd to believe,—and who inculcated 
this falsehood in a single seminary. Mr. Bunting will, 
we fear, be invaded day after day during the long vacation 
in which he must both need and desire rest, by eager 
crowds of persons who have long been devotees of “The 
Confessional Unveiled,” or of other exposures of the 
crimes of “the Scarlet Woman,” in the hope of finding final 
“documentary” evidence that the Church systematically 
inculcates what it knows to be false, from motives with which 
only the most sickening and deliberate parasites are 
acquainted, till he rues the premature sagacity that led him to 
take up a brilliant writer of so credulous and inconsiderate 
a type. Fancy offering to deposit (say) with the editor of the 
Times the evidence that there was an organised conspiracy of 
flatterers of the Queen to persuade her that she is an infallible 
critic of English literature, and that as proof thereof the name 
of a single idiot who had endeavoured to demonstrate this was 
to be deposited with the editor of the Times, as well as the 
names of several witnesses who had been sickened by such 
blatant flattery and had brought about its exposure, and with 
it the degradation of the person who had formed so low a 
view of the Queen’s common-sense as to imagine that any 
flattery would be grateful to her,—would not the editor of 
the Times have respectfully declined to be the depositary of 
such evidence as that, when produced to show that a far- 
reaching plot had been organised for the purpose? And will 
not the editor of the Contemporary feel himself to have been 
betrayed into a position by no means worthy of his very able 
organ, when troops of Exeter Hall anti-Catholics rush to his 
chambers to receive evidence only of the existence of one con- 
spicuously bad seminarist, and of the scandal that he caused 
to the Church of which he was a member, when they had 
expected to receive proof that this seminarist’s teaching was 
held up to “countless Catholics” as part of the creed which, 
as members of that Church, they were positively forced to 
believe? We have the greatest respect for Mr. Bunting, and 
we do not think that he will thank bis contributor for landing 
him in so awkward a position. 


The truth is that the authorities of the Catholic Church, 
whatever else they are, are assuredly not idiots. They are 
not only as well aware as the Contemporary writer, that some 
of the Popes have been at least as bad as any rulers of whom 
history has cognisance,—worse even when we compare their 
great creed and their solemn trust with their conduct,—but 
they know as well as any man of the world that the inculca- 
tion of such falsehoods, however private and carefully guarded 
it may be, will do them enormous harm. For our own parts, 
we go a great deal further, and believe that the great 
majority of Catholic teachers at the present day are heartily 
anxious to purify the world’s teaching, and not to corrupt it, 
and that they sincerely believe in the divine authority of their 
own Church to spread the truth, and nothing but the truth. Of 
course there are multitudes of Protestants who do not believe 
this, and never will believe it. Nevertheless, even these will 
be rather shaken than confirmed in their incredulity by such 
folly as that of the writer in the Contemporary Review, who, 
in his bitterness against his own Church, delivers himself 
into the hands of his enemies, and falls into the trap which, 
as our Prayer-book version of the Psalms translates it, he 
had prepared “for other.” He should learn that it is not 
good controversy to pursue your supposed advantage too far, 
and try to make a great foe ridiculous by hinting that he 
encourages privately a policy not only absurd but suicidal. 
“Surtout point de zile,” said Talleyrand. And he would 
have been the first to impress that lesson on the contro- 
versialist who has now laid himself open to the Abbé 
Duchesne’s reply. The Catholic Church has often erred 
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both in persecuting her foes and in overstating her claims, 
but she has never shown such criminal folly as to encourage 
privately the preaching of demonstrably monstrous fables such 
as this over-zealous essayist attributes to the “systematic ” 
and “ official” teachers of her doctrine. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


COBDENISM. 
[To THe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—I trust that, in fairness to myself, you will allow me 
to point out that the bimetallic “red-herring” which Mr. 
Hanbury has introduced is nihil ad rem. So far, at least, as 
wheat is concerned, Cobden undoubtedly maintained that we 
should buy in the cheapest market. To pacify the agricul- 
tural interest, he chose to ignore the possibility of foreign 
wheat being landed in England under a certain price; but he 
certainly nowhere said or implied that he would object to its 
importation, at however low a price. Mr, Hanbury is doubt- 
less aware that, if I seem to Cobdenites a heretic, he holds, if 
a bimetallist, the same position in the eyes of most of our 
economists,—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Rounp. 





[To THe Epiror oF THE ‘ SpecTaToR,”’] 

Srr,—Allow me to give some reasons for disagreeing with the 
letter of my old friend, Mr. T. Hanbury, in the Spectator of 
August 25th. He refers to the advantage accruing to the 
Indian producer of wheat in consequence of the fall in the gold 
price of silver, and he calls the result “ Protection,” in a 
“monstrous” and even “odious” form. I venture to think 
that this is a misuse, if not an abuse, of words. By Protection 
is meant legislation expressly made in order to discourage a 
given import and thus to add to the price, or to maintain the 
price received by the protected producer. Now, no English 
legislation has given to the Indian the advantage in question. 
By the course of events, aided, no doubt, by changes of law in 
other countries, the price of silver measured in gold has fallen, 
while, at the same time, the prices of most articles as measured 
in silver in India have changed little, if at all. The luck of 
the situation is with the Indian producer. So far from pro- 
tecting him, the Government of India has endeavoured, by 
closing the mints, to lessen the advantage which had accrued 
tohim. To call our attitude “ Protection” seems to be almost 
absurd. On another point I fail to follow Mr. Hanbury. He 
assumes that want of gold has caused a fall in “all com- 
modities.” He says that this fall has come about “in conse- 
quence ” of what he calls “ the appreciation of gold,” expressed 
by “the figures 1 of gold = 35 of silver.” 

Now in the first place the fall in prices is not universal, and 
in the next place it has never been proved that the fall which 
exists, however important, has been caused by any deficiency 
in the amount of gold available as money. The fall in silver 
has been caused by a lessened demand, coinciding with a 
great increase of supply. The fall in other articles is easily 
explained by increase of production coupled with so marked 
a reduction in the cost of distribution, that, as was said to me 
long since, “ The planet has become a village.” 

I cannot go into details. I merely wish to express once 
more my protest against the assumption so often made, that 
we are suffering from “scarcity of gold.” I do not believe it; 
and I think the error, if it be an error, is dangerous, because 
those who believe it advocate a remedy for low prices, which 
would, I believe, be no remedy, and would only disturb our 
currency without securing the higher prices which are desired 
by producers. Whatever be our definition of “money,” we 
appear to be now suffering from plethora rather than from 
scarcity of money. By making silver money, as well as gold, 
we might add to the plethora; but it does not follow that we 
should cause a permanent advance in prices. If the plethora 
now existing coincides with low prices, how can we expect to 
secure higher prices by increasing the plethora?—I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Moor Hall, Harlow, Essex. WILLIAM Fowter. 





ENGLISH CRITICISM UPON AMERICAN SUBJECTS. 


[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SprcraToR.’’] 
Srr,—The letter of Mr. W. McKay, which you published in 
the Spectator of July 28th, is probably only one of many 
criticisms which must have reached you upon your articles 








iii 
upon American subjects, and I beg to call your attention and 
that of your readers to one trait of American character 
more than tolerant good humour, just appreciation of which. 
may go far toward preventing a certain lack of apprehension 
shown by the article which Mr. McKay criticises, ang by 
others, notably, by a now long-past leader upon the « Coxey 
Army” movement. Coxey’s “Army” would not have gone. 
half its distance had not a shiftless tolerance pointed out an 
easy way of getting rid of it by helping it out of each town in 
the direction in which it wished to go; nor would the Pregg 
reports of it have been half so sensational if the movement 
had been considered other than a joke; so the estimable 
gentleman, who in one of your magazines a year or two ago. 
described leaving a railroad-car for luncheon to find, upon 
returning, his seat guarded for him by men with pistols in 
one hand and sandwiches in the other, might, with an 
understanding of the trait in question, have spared Eng. 
lishmen some temporary misunderstanding, and deprived 
Americans of some hearty laughter, for he wonld not 
then have taken seriously a hoax which he probably invited 
by showing himself to be an Englishman and a credulons: 
‘tenderfoot.” (The article, called “ The Curse of Cain,” wag, 
I think, in the Contemporary, but I have no reference here at 
the seashore. It is worth reading and rereading by any one 
who has the courage to disbelieve and to scoff.) And when 
next your critic finds strong language used against our public 
men, or extraordinary accounts of our catastrophes or our 
crime, will the Spectator kindly follow our New England 
country maxim,—“ Divide the story by ten and add a grain of 
salt”? It may heavily tax your patience to go so far from 
taking things seriously, but the better understanding will be 
worth the tax, and will save the tempers of some of us here 
who often feel the lack of it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RiIcHARD WALDEN HAtgz,. 
Schooner Head, Bar Harbor, Maine, U.S.A., August 13th, 





AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—People in general have a vague idea that it is the lané 
(an unknown quantity to them) or the landlords that are 
being taxed at present, when in reality it is the food of the 
people,—the thing it is so impossible to tax if grown on soil 
other than British. If it is so impossible in the interests 
of the people to tax foreign grown grain or farm produce, 
it should be still more impossible to tax home grown. The 
product pays all taxes presumably levied on land—let us 
be honest, do not let us prevaricate—tax the product and 
then we shall be speaking the truth. I have not the 
slightest desire for Protection, but I want to start level, 
no handicap. Let us have genuine all-round Free-trade, not 
the fallacy for such which exists at present. The case is as 
simple as the day, and what is going on now is such a gross 
injustice to the British producer and the public at large, that 
I trust it will be at once taken up and exposed by you with 
all the warmth and persistency it so well deserves. It only 
requires looking at straight to see theabsurdity of the present 
state of matters. Direct taxation,—tax our products and our 
British farmers will pay cheerfully. My father, the late 
George Hope, Fenton Barns, helped with all his might to re- 
peal the cruel duties levied on foreign grain; his son desires 
to help in freeing what is grown on British soil. Itshould be 
as easy to tax all our products—grain, sheep, cattle, horses, 
potatoes, everything which is produced, and has money value: 
—as to tax the farmer 10s, for using a gun to scare the crows 
off his crops, 7s. 6d. for each terrier he keeps to kill the rats 
on his farm, lis. for his two-wheeled trap, £2 for his family 
four-wheeler, and £1 for the groom he requires to keep. At 
five or seven miles from railway stations there is no possible 
method of transit except keeping a driving horse and con- 
veyances.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sunwick, Berwickshire, August 21st. A, PETERKIN HoPE. 





A CRUCIAL TEST OF THE PAPAL THEORY. 
{To THE EpiToR OF THE “SprcTaToR.’’] 
Srr,—Will you allow me, in your courtesy, and in the 
interests of historical truth, to remind your readers that pose 
decision that “the Pope did excommunicate St. Cyprian 
(although there is, in my judgment, something to be said for 
it), was not shared by Dr. Déllinger, in his exhaustive treat- 


ment of the matter, nor’ by the present Archbishop of 
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in Smith and Wace’s “ Dictionary of Biography,” 
— peri I concur. And with regard to your 
Cam decision that the Pope “ threatened to excommunicate 
Firmilian and the other Eastern Bishops who sided with 
Cyprian,” it is important to remember that the Bishops of 
Firmilian’s province decided in favour of rebaptising heretics, 
before St. Cyprian came on the scene i but they expressed no 
opinion on St. Cyprian’s conduct. Firmilian says he had not 
time to consult his province. As for the other Eastern 
Bishop who has been mentioned—St. Dionysius of Alexandria 
—he wrote subsequently to the Pope for advice on a matter 
connected with rebaptism, and gave a significant reason for 
consulting the Pope,—“ that I may not err.” 

I am quite willing to withdraw the word “amazing” as 
applied to your reviewer’s statement that Firmilian is in the 
Roman Calendar of Saints. Being away from my books, I 
did not wish to say more than that it amazed me to hear that 
he had received that title from Rome, whoever else might 
bestow it.—I am, Sir, &c., LuKE RIVINGTON. 


[We admit that the evidence for the excommunication of 
Cyprian by the Pope is not incontrovertible; but the facts 
seem to us to justify that conclusion, and we believe that the 
majority of authorities are on our side. Certainly the Pope 
treated the delegates sent to Rome by Cyprian as persons 
who were under the major excommunication. St. Dionysius’s 
“that I may not err,” may be paralleled by equally strong 
expressions addressed to, or written of, other Bishops. For 
instance, St. Gregory of Nazianzum says of Athanasius that 
he was “intrusted with the rule of the whole world.” If he 
had said it of the Bishop of Rome, Mr. Rivington would 
have doubtless quoted it as a proof of Gregory’s recognition 
of Papal supremacy.—ED. Spectator. | 





INDIA AND HER FRIENDS. 

[To THE EpitorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
$rr,—In your article, “India and her Friends,” in the 
Spectator of August 25th, you have, I am sure unintentionally, 
done considerable injustice to the Anti-opium party. We have 
repeatedly, in the organ of this Society, and in letters and the 
Press, protested against tle Indian taxpayer being saddled 
with any part of the costs of the Commission. The resolution 
which was proposed on our behalf in the House of Commons 
last year, and supported by the votes of the five gentlemen 
named in your article, contained the following expressions of 
‘Opinion :— 

“ Recognising that the people of India ought not to be called upon 
to bear the cost involved in this change of policy [i.e., the suppres- 
sion of the opium traffic, condemned by the House of Commons 
in 1891 by a majority of 31 votes], that oppressive taxation and 
the stoppage of expenditure necessary for the welfare and pro- 
gress of the Indian people must be avoided, this House is of 
opinion that a Royal Commission should be appointed to inquire, 
both in India and in this country, and to report as to (1) what 
retrenchments and reforms can be effected in the military and 
civil expenditure of India; (2) by what means Indian resources 
can be best developed ; and (3) what, if any, temporary assistance 
from the British Exchequer would be required in order to meet any 
deficit of revenue which would be occasioned by the suppression 
of the opium traffic.” 

T submit that the position we have taken up is perfectly just 
to the Indian taxpayer. For myself, I can assure you that in 
the future, as in the past, I shall never consent to “stump the 
country” in support of the suppression of India’s opium 
trade, except on the express condition that at least that portion 
of it which relates to China—from which nearly all the profit 
- derived—shall be made good, not by additional taxation on 
India, but, if needs be, by assistance from this country.—I 
am, Sir, &e., Josrpu G. ALEXANDER, 
Hon. See. Society for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, Broad- 
way Chambers, Westminster, S.W., August 28th. 
oy: have been obliged, from want of space, to publish 
Only a portion of our correspondent’s letter.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE HANDLOOM-WEAVERS OF LANCASHIRE. 
3 [To THe Epitor or THE “ SpecTaTOR,”’] 
SIR,—Allow me to say that I have read your article on 


Ps Samuel Bamford ” in the Spectator of August 18th, and that 
ae eighty-one years of age, and can remember handloom- 
pee and weaving as far back as 1820 in East Lancashire. 

ave a painful recollection of 


the poverty and distress 


and mother and eight children, all dependent upon handlooms. 
Breakfast in our home was oaten-meal porridge sweetened 
with treacle, eaten with small beer; dinner, meat only on 
Sunday, and that chiefly bones boiled into soup. The rest 
of the week’s dinners, potatoes and oaten cakes, seldom 
butter, and never cheese. Supper similar to breakfast. The 
quantity of these was stinted, so that we often had not enough 
to eat. As to wages, an ordinary man could not earn more 
than 10s. per week, and often he could not procure enough 
warp and weft even to earn that. The idea of “ putting one- 
pound notes between slices of bread and butter,” is simply 
monstrous. In respect to the statement of kindness and 
sympathy between employers and employed, I can only 
recollect grinding poverty and cringing dependence which 
had the effect of taking away a man’s self-respect. When 
I think of my early days—poor food, poor clothing, poor 
homes, no day-school—I do not wish to see the “golden 
age” back again. The few who still live will confirm my 
experience.—I am, Sir, &c., A ConsTANT READER. 





IRISH EDUCATION. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpzcTaToR.’’] 

S1r,—Kindly allow me to point out that the difficulty as to 
isolated Protestant children attending Catholic schools where 
religious emblems might be exhibited during school hours, 
has been obviated long since by a declaration of Archbishop 
Walsh, speaking (if not on behalf of the Episcopacy, certainly 
in accordance with their views), “ that in districts where there 
should be no Protestant school, no change in the present 
system should be sought for.” The schools of the Christian 
Brothers are only to be found in towns, so that there is not 
any difficulty in their case, and even in country districts Pro- 
testant schools, whether in connection with the National 
Board or not, are very general, much more so than Mr. Balfour 
seems to think.—I am, Sir, &c., Davip CoLTHURST. 








THE COINING OF WORDS. 

(To Tae Eprtor OF THE “SprctaToR,”’] 
Str,—Children often use long words without understanding 
their meaning, and sometimes coin words of their own. The 
small son of a friend of mine, a London boy, was recently 
staying at the seaside, and was taken by his father for a 
country walk. He was soon busy picking flowers, and ran to 
the father with one, exclaiming, “ How passionately smellful 
it is!” “Passionately” was a misapplication, and was used 
without a proper sense of its meaning; but “smellful” was 
an excellent hit, worthy of being recorded. I have never met 
with it before, and I cannot find it in any dictionary. It 
is, however, quite as good a word as “helpful,” “ painful,” 
“hurtful,” and other analagous compounds, and it expresses 
tersely a quality that can only be explained in ordinary 
language by using at least three words,—“ full of smell.” 
You may, perhaps, be able to find room for recording 
“smellful” in the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &e., 

18 Compton Road, Canonbury. J. A. J. Hovuspen. 











THE QUINGENTARY OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 
[To tax EpiTtor or Tue “Sprcraror.”] 

Srr,—I have just seen the Spectator of August 11th, containing 
a very kind and appreciative review of “ Winchester College, 
1393-1893.” You say, however, that the book, which was pub- 
lished in commemoration of the five-hundredth anniversary of 
Winchester College, “is open perhaps to the remark that it 
has appeared the day after the fair.” I fear this may be mis- 
understood to mean that the book has only just appeared 
(whereas the quingentary took place in July, 1893), and that 
the publisher and editor were guilty of procrastination. I 
hope, therefore, you will kindly allow me space in your 
columns to say that the book was really published last 
autumn, exactly at the date originally named in the pro- 
spectus.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


Fretheim, Norway, August 19th. EDWARD ARNOLD. 





A FLYING SHIP. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “*SpectTaTor.”’] 
Srr,—A Brazilian priest, Father Bartholomew Laurent, in- 
vented a flying ship in the year 1709. A very curious 
description and an engraving of the ship is given in a news- 
paper called the Evening Post, which was published in the 





amongst handloom-weavers, 


Our family consisted of father 





reign of Queen Anne.—I am, Nir, &c., H. E. WAtNEY. 
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POETRY. 


TO LICINIUS. 
ODE3 OF HORACE, Book II., Oda X. 
LicINIvs, would’st thou wisely steer 
The pinnace of thy soul, 
Not always trust her without fear 
Where deep-sea billows roll; 
Nor, to the sheltered beach too near, 
Riek shipwreck on the shoal. 





Who sees in fortune’s golden mean 
All his desires comprised, 

Midway the cot and court between, 
Hath well his life devised ; 

For riches, hath not envied been, 
Nor, for their lack, despised. 


Most rocks the pine that soars afar, 
When leaves are tempest-whirled. 

Direst the crash when turrets are 
In dusty ruin hurled. 

The thunder loveth best to scar 
The bright brows of the world. 


The steadfast mind, that to the end 
Ts fortune’s victor still, 

Hath yet a fear, though Fate befriend, 
A hope, though all seem ill. 

Jove can at will the winter send, 
Or call the spring at will. 


Full oft the darkest day may be 
Of morrows bright the sire. 

His bow not everlastingly 
Apollo bends in ire. 

At times the silent Muses he 
Wakes with his dulcet lyre. 


When life’s straits roar and hem thee sore, 
Be bold: naught else avails. 
But when thy canvas swells before 
Too proudly prospering gales, 
For once be wise with coward’s lore, 
And timely reef thy sails. 
WILLIAM WATSON. 








BOOKS. 


——<—— 


MR. RUSKIN’S EARLY LETTERS.* 
THERE are sure to be people who will say that a somewhat 
disconnected series of letters written by one young man to 
another on no particular subjects of interest, is not worth 
printing. It is difficult to define what is worth printing and 
what is not; and the modern tendency is certainly towards 
publishing an over-abundance of biographical matter, and 
garnering a harvest of tares as well as wheat. But, on the 
other hand, letters such as these written, in familiar college 
days, to a familiar college friend, by an author known and 
yet unknown to the general public as Mr. Ruskin is, cannot 
fail to be of peculiar interest except to the critic who cares 
only for originality of matter and finish of style, and does not 
care to construct an outline of a great man’s character from 
the materials afforded by his own utterances. The letters 
themselves are uncommonly good letters for a youth of 
twenty-one or thereabouts to have written; his advice 
was asked and frankly given; the subjects discussed 
range from deep theological and scientific questions to the 
comparative merits of drawing-masters such as Harding, 
Cox, and De Wint, and the technicalities of shading. The 
friend to whom Mr. Ruskin wrote was a clergyman. We 
gather from one letter that he was a High Churchman, and 
from another that both friends agreed over Church questions. 
In those days, the elder Mr. John Ruskin hoped that his son 
would enter the Church, and looked forward, as other fathers 
have done, to the days of preferment and lawn sleeves. In 
1841, the younger John Ruskin seems to have still contem- 
plated the idea, as he writes :—“ The least speaking or reading 
makes me hoarse, and if I go on for a quarter of an hour my 





* Letters Addressed to a College Friend. 
Men, 


By John Ruskin. London: George 








throat gets irritated and makes me cough; s0 how I 
” ¢ 5 iw am to 

preach, I cannot tell;” and again (p. 121), referring to hig 
beloved drawing: “I suppose I can be of no further use to. 
you, you have cut all these things. Must I, when I follow 
you?” We gather some idea of the concentrated indust 
and the power of absorbing knowledge possessed by WF,’ 

; ‘ le y Mr. 
Ruskin, from the following account of his ordinary day’s work 
at Oxford in 1840 :— 

“While the Academy is open and I am at home, I have to 

into town every day to study Turner ; this knocks off much of the 
forenoon. Then I have to write down what I have learned fro 4 
him. Then I like every fine day to get a little bit of close, hard 
study from nature; if not out of doors, I bring in a leaf oy plang 
for foreground and draw that. This necessarily leads me to the 
ascertaining of botanical names and a little microscopic botan: 
Then I don’t like to pass a day without adding to my knowledge 
of historical painting, especially of the early school of Italy ; thig 
commonly involves a little bit of work from Raffaelle, and soma 
historical reading, which brings me into the wilderness of the 
early Italian Republics, and involves me also in ecclesiastica] 
questions, requiring reading of the Fathers (which, however, I 
have not entered on yet, but am about to do so) and investigation 
of the religious tenets and feelings of all the branches of the 
Early Church. Then a little anatomy is indispensable, ang 
much study of technical matters,—management of colours 
composition, &c. With all this, which would keep my head 
a great deal too much upon art, I must have a corrective, 
This comes in the shape of geology, which necessarily leads 
me into chemistry, and this latter is not a thing to read a 
bit of now and then, but requires hard reading and much learn. 
ing by rote; and organic chemistry has made such advances 
of late that it has become intensely interesting, and draws me on 
more than it ought. With chemistry and mineralogy, which, 
though they go together, are totally distinct in the characters 
(of substances) considered, I am compelled to look at comparative 
anatomy, especially of fishes, in order to have some acquaintance 
with the fossil characters of rocks. Then I do not like to give up 
my Greek altogether, or I should entirely forget it. I, therefore, 
think myself wrong if I do not read a little bit of Plato very 
accurately every day; and reading Plato necessarily involves some 
thought of more than language. Finally, as in pursuit of the 
ancient school of religious painting, I must necessarily go to 
Italy, it is absolutely necessary that I should know Italian well; 
so that I have to read a little Tasso every day, which I do with 
difficulty, never having looked at the language till a month or 
two back; and I cannot suffer myself entirely to forget my 
French.” 
No wonder that eyes and health broke down under such per- 
sistent study, and that the doctor’s verdict was: “Sir, if you 
go on till October you'll get your death before you get your 
degree.” Itis from this experience of the necessity of an 
accurate resolute pursuit of particular branches of knowledge 
that Mr. Ruskin preaches his sermons on thoroughness and 
completeness, and that his most characteristic phrases contain 
the words, “entirely—wholly—perfectly—absolutely.” “Don’t 
be afraid of details, as you call them,” he writes from Venice 
in 1841; “a letter never reads kind without them,” and it is 
just this love of details that led him to study Turner until he 
dreamed of him, and to theorise over the “ mystic secrecy of 
beauty which is the seal of the highest art, which only opens 
itself to close observation and long study.” 

Mr. Ruskin’s love of Nature does not include a love of 
horses. “I can’t endure them,” he says, “ they are the curse of 
England,” and then with a characteristic divergence towards 
their pictorial value he goes on,—‘“ Horses indeed! They 
are not even useful on paper. A cow is good for something; 
a stag, a crow, a sheep, a goat, a goose, anything but a 
horse, will do people good when they get into a scrape 
in composition ; but anything equestrian is ruin. Don’t talk 
to me about horses.” And in those youthful days Mr. Ruskin 
treated flowers in much the same way, with more regard to 
their pictorial value than to their individual beauty. After 
his first journey abroad, he wrote, “ People usually consider 
flowers as individual pets, and not as coloured media, by 
which a landscape may be artistically affected—‘ aff’ or ‘eff,’ 
whichever you like; and when I have got my gentians and 
violets into proper tone, you must come and criticise. I get 
really fond of flowers at Chamonix, for there Nature wee 
them as I say—not to deck a bank, but to paint a mountain. 

The youth of three-and-twenty lectured his friend with the 
assumption of experience usually belonging to a more mature 
age. He speaks of a ten-years’ study of Turner, and dis- 
courses on the settled convictions of truth and beauty that 
follow a consistent application to art. At the same time he 
flings out with quite youthful petulance at the “ muddy, hum- 
buggy, vinegar-banked Rhine,’ and dismisses the cities of 
Italy in a few phrases,—“As for ancient Rome, it ed 
nasty, rubbishy, dirty hole. 1 hate it.” Mantua is “the 
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most thoroughly stupid town in Italy—Verona is glorious 
—Florence a bore—Rome a churchyard—Naples a Pande- 
monium—Pazstum a humbug.” But these were only the 
intolerances of youth. Alluding to the same subject, Mrs. 

Thackeray Ritchie writes in her Records of Ruskin, “later on, 

many of Ruskin’s unqualified early criticisms are entirely 

modified and swept away.” 
In one of the letters there are some interesting remarks on 

poetry, the theme being his friend’s friendly criticisms on Mr. 
Ruskin’s own poems, and we come upon the following charac- 
teristic passage :—“ The object in all art is not to inform but 
to suggest, not to add to the knowledge but to kindle the 
imagination. He is the best poet who can by the fewest 
words touch the greatest number of secret chords of thought 
in his reader’s own mind, and set them to work in their own 
way.” Among “real poets” he classes Shakespeare, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Spenser, George Herbert 
(whom he calls elsewhere “the most heavenly writer I know ”), 
and Elizabeth Barrett. This inclusion of Miss Barrett’s 
name among the list of “real poets” is a striking testimony 
to her early popularity, for she was but ten years Mr. Ruskin’s 
senior, and much of her best work, as we consider it, had not 
then been given to the world. Tennyson, who was born in 
the same year as Elizabeth Barrett Browning, is not even 
mentioned. 

The essay “ Was there Death before Adam fell?” seems to 
have arisen out of an argument in which Mr. Ruskin took the 
strictly geological and scientific side, as opposed to the usual 
interpretation of Scripture that looks on death as the natural 
result of the Fall, and implies that the “ whole creation ” was 
then and for the first time included in the curse. He argues 
at some length, that trees, and plants, and animals, fishes and 
birds, were created in the same form as now with powers of 
reproduction, and that if there had been no death, no resolving 
of matter into elementary substances by decay, “in two 
centuries after the creation the earth would have been packed 
tight with animals, and the only question remaining for deter- 
mination would have been, which should be uppermost? Long 
before the Flood the sea would have been one solid mass of 
potted fish, the air of wedged birds, and the earth of impene- 
trable foliage.” He bases his argument on the careless rendering 
of some of the texts in the New Testament usually quoted as 
proving the non-existence of death before the Fall, and upon 
certain laws of physical science, and sums up his belief as 
follows :—“ That man in Eden was a growing and perfectible 
animal; that when perfected he was to have been translated 
or changed, and to leave the earth to his successors, without 
pain. In the doom of death he received what before was the 
lot of lower animals—corruption of the body—and, far worse, 
death of the soul. I believe the whole creation was in Eden 
what it is now, only so subjected to man as only to minister 
to him,—never to hurt him. The words, ‘to dress it and 
keep it,’ speak volumes.” 

Altogether, the letters have a definite charm of their own, 
apart from the fact that they are the early utterances of a 
man who has been one of the greatest writers of his day; 
it is in their very element of youthful egoism that the 
attraction lies. It is the personal touches that give life to 
the history of a man, it was for them that we welcomed 
Preterita, and it is from a man’s own letters that we can best 
gather a little knowledge of the man himself. 





THE NEW “CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM.”* 


NEARLY seventy years ago Mr. George Sidney Walker brought 
out the Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. It was a creditable 
work, but has long been felt to be inadequate to the improved 
critical knowledge of the time. Hence the undertaking of a 
new Corpus, which was intrusted to the care of Mr. J.P. 
Postgate, a scholar favourably known for his admirable 
editions of “Catullus” and “ Propertius.” Mr. Postgate 
Sought the assistance of various coadjutors, an excellent—it 
may be said, in these days of specialism, a necessary—course. 
But it has not the advantage of quick despatch. The editor 
does not tell us in his preface who has been stopping the way, 
but the way clearly has been stopped. We have at last the 
first instalment of the long-promised work, sent out at the 
very reasonable request of the publishers,—“ Quod cum 





* ° 
Corpus Poetarum Latinorum a de Aliisque Denuo Recognitorum et Brevi 


iustum et equum peteret uir bonus, a nobis facile impet- 
ravit,” says the editor. It is, in fact, the first part of the 
first volume, containing the Fragments of Ennius, Lucretius, 
Catullus, Virgil, Horace, and Tibullus. As Ennius was sent 
to the press in 1888, Lucretius and Catullus in 1889, Horace in 
1890, and Tibullus early in 1891, the publishers’ impatience 
was amply justified. Anyhow, we heartily welcome this 
first instalment, and willingly excuse the “involucrum pro 
lineo chartaceum,” the paper cover which gives for the 
moment the impression that this also has been “made in 
Germany.” 

The first improvement that we have to note is the inclusion 
of the fragments of Ennius. To leave out Ennius from a 
collection of Latin poets is much the same as to leave out 
Chaucer from a collection of English. Unhappily, we have 
but fragments. The longest passage that survives to us from 
the Annales extends to twenty-one lines; the longest from 
the Saturz eleven (but with a break). The total number of 
lines from the two must be some six or seven hundred. Dr. 
Miiller, who edits them, includes some passages from Virgil, 
which he declares to be “Enniani,” as Auneid viii., 652-662, 
“In summo custos...... protecti corpora longis.” Else- 
where in the description of the Shield, as also in other 
places, he detects “color Ennianus.” Mneid ii, 486-499, 
“ At domusinterior...... oscula figunt,” Servius declares 
to be “ De Albano excidio translatus locus.” 

In Lucretius, we have Mr. H. A. S. Munro’s last recension, 
published in 1886 after his death (he died in 1885), under the 
care of Mr. J. D. Daff. Mr. Munro had promised a newly 
corrected text for the Corpus. What we have, however, is, 
it is needless to say, greatly superior to the Lucretius of 
the old volume, where the text, for want of transposition, is 
often unintelligible. One instance that may be conveniently 
cited—many would require a lengthy explanation—occurs in 
ii., 652-659. Walker has the passage thus :— 

“Terra quidem vero caret omni tempore sensu ; 

sed, quia multarum potitur primordia rerum 

multa modeis multeis effert in lumina solis. 

heic si quis mare Neptunum, Cereremque vocare 

constituet fruges, et Bacchi nomine abuti 

mavolt quam laticis proprium proferre vocamen ; 

concedamus, ut hic terrarum dictitet orbem 

esse deum matrem, dum vera re tamen ipse,”— 
and then goes on to a fresh paragraph, leaving the sense of 
the last line obviously incomplete. Munro begins with— 

“hic si quis mare...... 2 

and completes the sense of “dum vera re tamen ipse” by 
transferring from 680 the line— 
“religione animum turpi contingere parcat,” 
following this up by the lines, “terra quidem vero,” &e. The 
sense thus comes out quiteclearly. Lucretius has no objection 
to poetical diction, even when it employs such expressions as 
“deum mater,” so long as the writer keeps his mind clear of 
superstitions. He then repeats emphatically the inanimate 
nature of the earth. The three lines, “Terra...... solis,” 
would, however, do very well where Walker puts them. It 
will be observed that Mr. Munro’s spelling is in some respects 
less archaic than that used in the old Corpus; nor did he 
use the same symbol for “u” and “v.” This change has been 
made in order to make the spelling of the new volumes con- 
sistent throughout. Catullus has been edited by Mr. Post- 
gate himself, who has employed, with a few corrections, 
his own text published in 1889. The text of Virgil was 
prepared by the late Professor Nettleship. A few imperfect 
notes of the manuscript sources from which it was derived, 
he wrote in his last illness, “ne tum quidem,” as the editor 
says, “aut Camenarum suarum aut commodi nostri oblitus.” 
All the Minor Poems are, we see, omitted. The Culex very 
likely is spurious, but some of the Catalecta are genuine. 
Professor Sellar has no doubt, for instance, about the “ Ad 
Villam Syronis,” which he describes as “one of the earliest 
of his authentic poems.” Perhaps we are to have these at 
some future time under the description of Antilegomena. The 
episode of Helen in the Temple of Vesta is, we observe, 
included in brackets of a shape which indicates spuriousness. 
Horace, who in the old Corpus was, strangely enough, put 
out of his proper order, coming after Tibullus, Propertius, 
and even Ovid, is now restored to his right chronological 
place. His text has been revised by Mr. James Gow. Mr. 
Gow has, we see, in I. xxiii., 5-6 :— 
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We must say that we prefer, with Orelli and Mr. Wickham, 
the manuscript reading of— 
“ veris inhorruit 
aduentus foliis.” 

The reasons for the change, for which neither the manu- 
scripts nor the scholiasts give any authority, seem inade- 
quate. Finally, Tibullus appears under the care of the late 
Dr. Edward Hiller. The so-called third and fourth books are 
marked “ spurious,” the running titles at the top of the pages 
being included in appropriate brackets. This arrangement 
seems hardly consistent with what has been done in the case 
of Virgil. The “Panegyricus Messalle” may have been 
written by Tibullus, and so may some of the Sulpician elegies, 
but the six poems of the so-called third book certainly were 
not. 

We are promised the second part of Vol. I., completing the 
Augustan period, shortly. Meanwhile we thank Mr. Postgate 
heartily for what he has done, and wish him a prosperous and 
speedy ending to his work. 





A HOLIDAY IN COREA.* 

WitH the hope of being able to shoot tigers and leopards, 
Captain Cavendish and Captain Goold-Adams determined to 
make a trip to Corea in 1891. The first of these gentlemen 
had but a bare two months’ leave; his companion, however, 
was not so much pressed for time, and intended to remain 
longer. The wonderful tales about the number, size, and 
ferocity of the feline wild beasts of Corea, and the beauty of 
their fur, “ made the mouths of the travellers water ;” on the 
other hand, the mysterious “ White Mountain” lured them 
onward, so that partly on that account, and partly by reason 
of the cowardice of their guides, who did not wish the haunts 
of the animals to be discovered, the shooting was rather a 
failure; but Captain Cavendish says, in the introduction to 
his little sketch of the country, that the time spent in Corea, 
amidst its strange people, wild scenery, and lovely climate, 
will never be regretted,—the small discomforts inseparable 
from such a journey having been greatly reduced by the 
civility of mandarins and officials. 

It was at first intended that the book should be the joint 
production of the travellers, but as Captain Goold-Adams 
was in the Far East at the time of publication, this idea had 
to be abandoned, although he has contributed to the volume 
his account of the ascent of the ‘ White Mountain;” and the 
writer of the main portion describes his own work as a simple 
amplification of the diary kept during the journey. The 
modest record gives a clear and interesting idea of the little- 
known country and its people, much aided by sketches and 
photographs, and the very curious native illustrations, some 
of which are coloured. We see by the tracing on the maps 
that the route lay through the north-eastern portion of Corea, 
starting from Seoul, the capital, to Po-chén, on the borders of 
Manchuria, and back again, the return journey being to some 
extent over new ground. Thirteen days were occupied in 
getting from Hong-kong to Chemulpo, the maritime port of 
Corea, and on account of the very hot weather it was decided 
to/take passage from thence to Seoul in the Japanese steam- 
launch, instead of making the distance, twenty-seven miles, 
by land. This, however, was rather a mistake, for the launch 
grounded so often that the impatient travellers transferred 
themselves to a Japanese junk, by means of which they got to 
the ferry of Hang-pai-do, about two miles from the river-port, 
Mapuh, and thence walked six miles through a fertile country 
to Seoul. There, of course, they met with great hospitality 
from the Consul-General, Mr. Hillier, and others, but having 
to make arrangements for the onward journey, and being 
weather-bound for a couple of days, they were not able to 
make a final start until September 5th, which was rather late 
in the year, as there was every chance of being prevented by 
snow from making the ascent of the Paik-tu-san or “ White 
Mountain.” Fortunately, however, this did not fall until 
Captain Goold-Adams had effected his object, and in des- 
cending had reached the plateau, 6,200 ft. above the sea-level, 
from whence springs the mountain itself. 

The means of transport in Corea are furnished by donkeys, 
cattle, coolies, and ponies. The first-named, from ten to 
eleven hands high, will canter at a good pace, and are 
also used for pack and draught purposes, as are cows and 
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bulls, the latter being large, handsome beasts of a short- 
horned breed; one can be bought for about £3. The Coreans 
are a beef-eating people, and export cattle to Japan and 
Siberia. Coolies carry a considerable amount of trade-goods, 
indeed, quite astounding loads, being trained to it from their 
infancy, and can walk thirty-three miles a day for weeks 
without effort. Ponies are employed by travellers, and 
posting-stations are established about ten miles apart 
along all the important routes. The “ pony-man,” usually 
the headman of the village, has to provide ponies and 
lodging for any official or other person provided with 
a letter authorising him to travel at the public expense, 
or should the traveller bring ponies with him, they, and the 
suite, must be accommodated at quite a nominal charge. The 
writer and his friend, under the queer names of “ Goot-a- 
dam” and “Ka-fan-di-issl,” had a document from the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs giving them authority to travel 
in the country, and to obtain lodging, ponies, money, and 
servants whenever they demanded them. Of course they 
paid well for everything; but as the currency of the country 
is copper cash, which are very cumbrous, and Japanese yen 
were not always accepted, they would have been often in 
difficulties but for having a “shoe” or ingot of pure silver, 
from which pieces can be cut off as required. The little 
ponies are wonderfully clever and sure-footed, though their 
pace is slow; but it is not surprising that the two gentlemen 
declined to ride their steeds down the twenty steps leading 
from Mr. Hillier’s door to his entrance-gate, albeit the 
animals carrying their baggage made the descent with 
perfect ease. They had with them ten ponies, with their 
“Mapus,” or attendants; a “Toonsah,” or interpreter, who 
could neither speak nor understand English, but who, never- 
theless, was very useful; a cook; anda servant named Yeung, 
a bumptious and not over-scrupulous personage, who had 
lived with an Englishman, and fairly mastered his language, 
and having travelled with him a good deal in the interior, 
was capable of giving a good deal of assistance to our country- 
men, though, like all town-bred Coreans, he looked upon 
Seoul as the only place worth living in, and treated pro- 
vincials of every grade with the utmost contempt, so far as 
he dared. Although Corea is, to use the expression of 
Captain Cavendish, “run by Japanese and Chinese,” who 
compete eagerly for the lion’s share in the direction of her 
affairs, and thus form a sort of protection against Russian 
aggression, the King—the Son of the Ten Thousand Islands, 
the Son of Heaven, the Father of his People—is supposed to 
vivify and enlighten every inhabitant of his capital, while the 
persons and property of his subjects are at his absolute dis- 
posal. He, however, is but a puppet in the hands of his 
strong-minded Queen and his Prime Minister, one of her near 
relatives; but he is also much influenced by his “ Foreign 
Adviser ” and his “ Military Adviser,” both of them Americans, 
who have introduced foreign instructors of various nationalities 
to train the Army. Captain Cavendish enters into some 
amusing particulars with regard to military matters, and 
gives curious instances of the King’s extravagance and of the 
corruption that exists in every department of State affairs, 
though trade is steadily increasing, as also are some 
industries,—notably the making of durable, strong paper 
from the fibre of Broussonetia papyrifera. The Coreans also 
make coarse cloth for their rough garments from the Holceus 
Sorghun, but Manchester shirtings are much used. Captain 
Cavendish describes Corean boys and men as good-looking 
even handsome—but the women and girls as hideous; but it 
must be remembered that he saw only the lower classes of the 
latter, who have to labour from early morning till late night 
in the fields, the gardens, the house, and the stables; while 
except during the four months of seed-time and harvest, the 
male peasant does nothing but gossip and smoke. A man’s 
chief sources of expense lie in his clothes and his pipe—the 
former, being white, are soon worn out by washing—and their 
hats are very dear. A Corean, though he has a distaste for 
personal ablution, will have his clothes scrupulously clean and 
beautifully glazed. The mandarins were remarkable for 
scrupulously clean, carefully tended, well-shaped, soft white 
hands, without the long nails affected by the Chinese ; they lay 
great stress upon small hands and feet as points of beauty 
and showing high breeding,—and Coreans are said to be 
great pedestrians and lovers of scenery, the men often 
making pilgrimages to places whence a fine view may be 
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obtained. Until he is engaged to be married, a man, what- 
ever be his age, wears his hair in a pigtail, and may not 
cover his head; but as soon as his betrothal takes place, which 
often happens in childhood, the boy’s head is partly shaven, 
and his hair twisted into a knot on the top of it, and he may 
then wear one of the many kinds of masculine hats. The 
illustrations we have mentioned, which are the work of a 
Corean gentleman, show his country-people in pursuit of 
many avocations in the house, the field, the workshop, the 
school, &c., as also marriage and funeral processions and 
entertainments, one representing a hawking-party, that being 
a favourite form of sport in Corea. 

As a rule, the travellers passed the night in their tent, 
and found they were quite right in disregarding the 
warning that a tiger would come and carry them off. Of 
these animals, indeed, they appear to have seen nothing more 
than the tracks, although in every province there are 
“hunters” in the pay of the King, who are supposed to 
repay him by the skins and bodies of the game they slay, but 
their reluctance to face a tiger is so great that when a man- 
eater commits great ravages, the hunters of several districts 
have to be compelled to join forces, and go against him; but 
tigers, as well as leopards, are often caught in traps when they 
come down from the mountains for food. Captain Cavendish 
tells us that undoubtedly there is a great quantity of game in 
Corea, and he gives a long list of the different kinds he saw 
or heard of, but adds that with regard to tigers or leopards 
there is only one way to get at them, and that is to let them 
come to you, as it is only by luck you will fall in with them. 
The natives are so lazy, cowardly, and untruthful that no per- 
suasion will induce them to act as beaters. ‘The beasts hide 
themselves in the rugged, forest-clad mountains during three- 
fourths of the year, and only appear by night near the habi- 
tations in search of food. Yet he adds, that if any one would 
face the hardship and discomfort of a Corean winter in a well- 
selected district, he would certainly obtain good sport with 
tigers, leopards, and bears. Deer are very numerous and 
easily obtained, pheasants abound, and wild-fowl are in mil- 
lions; all you need do is to dress in white like a Corean and 
have a good retriever with you. 


To return to our travellers, after a month’s§journey across 
wild mountains, some bare and rocky, others covered with 
splendid timber, in which the autumnal tints formed a blaze 
of colouring that beggars description, along fertile valleys or 
deep gorges, where the rivers had to be crossed by crazy 
plank-bridges or by means of clumsy ferry-boats, with here 
and there a village and the doleful creaking of a primitive 
water-mill, and at farther intervals a town where one or two 
Europeans were glad to offer kindness and assistance, or a 
friendly Pusa or Prefect, seated on a black wood stool 
covered by a leopard-skin, would facilitate arrangements 
for further progress, the two friends arrived at Po-chén, 
within sight of the “ White Mountain,” and there had 
reluctantly to separate, Captain Cavendish returning towards 
Japan and Captain Goold-Adams, provided with six coolies 
in deer-skin breeches and coats, with conical felt hats 
with broad brims, and accompanied by town-swell Yeung, 
proceeding towards the mysterious mountain, “two hun- 
dred miles high,” the abode of spirits who, even when 
duly propitiated by offerings of rice, might by no means 
be willing to allow those who invaded their domains to return 
in safety to their homes. It seems to have been a twelve 
days’ march through the forest which surrounds the mountain, 
and as it was impossible to carry large loads, for a great part 
of the journey going and returning, Captain Goold-Adams 
had to subsist on no better food than boiled millet. However, 
he duly reached the lake that fills the extinct crater on the 
summit, and took a number of photographs. “It was,” he says, 
“a striking scene; the absolute stillness and intense blueness 
of the lake contrasted strongly with the hurricane raging 
about me and the grey and white slopes beneath me. The 
stillness of the surface was accounted for by the protection 
afforded by the peaks, for the lake lay 250 ft. or 300 ft. below the 
rim of the crater.” Not a living thing of any description was 
to be seen; but the view is described as magnificent, as the 
mountain towers far above the surrounding country. Speaking 
of a distant view of the mountain, Captain Cavendish ex- 
presses himself as at first somewhat disappointed; but when 
he afterwards saw it from the top of the ridge above the Yalu 
river, the extinct voleano towered above everything else, the 








rest of the country appearing like an unbroken pine-clad plain, 
and he says he could well understand how the mysterious 
isolation of the Paik-tu-san had given birth toso many legends 
concerning it among the nature-worshipping peoples in its 
vicinity. 





SOCIAL ENGLAND.* 

THE aim of the authors of Social England, as the editor 
informs us, was to treat at length and in detail of the various 
stages of our English civilisation. It was impossible entirelp 
to detach the history of civilisation from that of polity and 
State, but references to the latter subjects have been kept 
within narrow limits, and an attempt has been made 
throughout the work to isolate the social facts of our history 
whenever this was possible. The work, which on the whole 
is well executed, deserves a cordial welcome, for it supplies a 
need. Nothing is more obvious from the tone of newspaper 
and platform debates, than that many social reformers are 
ignorant of the past history of the society which they propose 
to reconstruct; and yet if there is one law of social better- 
ment which may be looked upon as established—at all events, 
for England—it is just this, that reforms which are to be 
permanent must follow the course of the national development 
and accord with the genius of the people. To the crude 
reformer, therefore, and equally to his uncompromising 
opponent, this volume may be recommended as a Vade Mecum 
full of the lessons of a wholesome humility and of a reasonable 
hopefulness. The plan is the same as that of the excellent 
Histoire Générale, which is at present in the course of publica- 
tion under the editorship of MM. Lavisse and Rambaud. The 
several topics have been assigned to specialists ; each of these 
takes up the tale in his turn, and then makes way for another, 
until the recurrence of his subject brings him again to the 
front. The system is admirable for a work of reference; less 
so, we think, for a book intended to be read consecutively. 
In the course of Mr. Traill’s first volume, the reader has to 
change his guide fifty times; and amid the wealth of instruc- 
tive detail offered to him, he is disposed to complain :— 


“ Fehlt leider! nur das geistige Band.” 


Whatever unity the book possesses, it receives from the fine 
introduction of the editor. Mr. Traill has something to say 
about the present as well as about the past, and it will be 
reassuring to some to learn that he does not believe that the 
English character is on the eve of being changed beyond 
recognition. It suffered a great change at the Reformation; 
and the fateful decision of the sixteenth century has determined 
the whole course of our social history, for without Pro- 
testantism no Puritanism, and without Puritanism the 
Englishman of to-day would have deviated from the existing 
type, not only in moral and intellectual temperament, but in 
his whole scheme and theory of life. He sees no signs, how- 
ever, of the approach of another change of like importance, 
writing as follows of the present outlook :— 

“ Culture and scepticism, and the growth of luxury and refine- 
ment, are no doubt affecting English character, but to an extent 
which only seems considerable because the cultivated and 
sceptical, the refined and luxurious minority exaggerate it. The 
exaggeration is apt to deceive because the classes who have out- 
grown the influence of Puritanism are disproportionately vocal, 
as they are relatively small; while the classes among whom that 
influence is still dominant are a virtually voiceless multitude. 
But the impartial student of the national character is constantly 
being confronted with evidence to the fact that the process of so- 
called ‘emancipation’ has reached but the merest fringe of the 
community, and that the great bulk of middle-class Englishmen 
are still, to all intents and purposes, the true spiritual descendants 
of a Puritan stock.” 


To the impatient, who complain that our material progress 
has not been attended by a proportionate elevation of the 
moral and spiritual faculty, Mr. Traill replies that they 
expect too much from mere material progress. History shows 
that the action of material surroundings upon human character 
is slight and gradual, although not absolutely nil, and he is. 
not disposed to join the chorus of the Pessimists. Speaking 
of the changes which have passed over English character 
since the fifteenth century, he writes: “Let us not fear to 
add that it is, on the whole, a difference for the better, and 
that to the Pessimist, therefore, who contends that the 
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Englishman of the future will differ for the worse, from the 
Englishman of to-day, we are entitled to say that the burden 
of the proof rests upon him. It is for him to show cause for 
believing that the path which throughout the centuries has 
on the whole led upwards, will hereafter stretch for ever over 
@ monotonous plateau, if not descend to lower levels.” 


Most of the writers in this volume incline towards the 
fashionable view that our island owes little to those who 
lived in it before the coming of the English. Mr. Traill 
speaks of the four centuries of Roman role as a mere interval 
of arrested growth, as far as civil progress was concerned ; 
while Mr. Richards writes that the Roman government of 
Britain stands condemned by the final test of history, because 
it found the natives warlike though untrained, and left them 
helpless and unwarlike. It does seem unreasonable, how- 
ever, to condemn a military empire for having tamed those 
fighting habits of its subjects which were a menace to its own 
peace. How would our own rule in India stand this final test 
of history? Mr. York Powell gives a striking description of 
the civilisation of the Romanised Britain to which the English 
came; and it is difficult to believe that such a civilisation, 
although temporarily overwhelmed, did not leave behind, in 
the land and in the minds of the dwellers, a thousand seeds, 
which bore fruit when the rude new-comers settled down, and 
began to acquire the arts of peaceful life. 

Ample justice is done to the Norman conquerors, who are 
described as better managers than the English, more unscru- 
pulous, less drunken and quarrelsome, hardier and thriftier, 
and finally as more in sympathy with the general European 
movement. It was to the last quality that the Norman 
specially owed his power, not as the representative of a higher 
civilisation ; he had greater intelligence, more personal dignity, 
and more self-control than the insular Saxon. The strong 
castles would not have overawed the sturdy English, had not 
the Norman likewise imposed upon them by the personal 
dignity which he was able to infuse into his rule and his laws. 
The Normans also possessed a deeper sense of religion, which 
did not however show itself in purer morals, for in the Middle 
Ages there was but a remote connection between morals and 
religion, but in his more reverent observance of the ceremonies 
of the Church,—a reverence which contrasted forcibly with 
the careless slovenliness of Saxon priest and layman. The 
rapid fusion of the foreign with the native element, secured 
for England all that was best in the Norman character. In 
a century the Norman baron had become the English lord. 
Of the results of the fusion Mr. Smith writes :— 

«The evil of the day of Senlac was worked out; its good effects 

—the vivifying and widening of Anglo-Saxon life and character 
by the keener, loftier Norman temper, the defining and concen- 
trating of Anglo-Saxon institutions to the Norman genius for 
organisation, the stimulating and awakening of Anglo-Saxon 
patriotism by the Norman tyranny—were by this time incor- 
porated and absorbed. From this period of fierce trial there 
emerges as from a furnace a new product,—the English national 
character ; and to its fusion of Norman fire with Saxon earnest- 
ness we owe the noblest scenes in our ‘rough island story,’ and 
the most imaginative creations of our unrivalled literature.” 
The same writer points out that the long anarchy under 
Stephen, which threatened to destroy the Norman’s work, was 
an important stage in the education of Englishmen. These 
years, by giving them a real experience of what unmastered 
feudalism was, made it for ever after impossible in England. 
It was during those years of anarchy that the two centres of 
hope and progress in the medixval world—the Church and 
the town—made a decided advance in power and claims. 

We cannot criticise, or even mention, the work of the 
twenty writers who have contributed to this volume. All 
appear to have brought special knowledge to their task, and 
some show considerable powers of exposition and of narration. 
The portions done by Mr. York Powell are excellent; and 
Mr. Maitland’s chapters on legal history will clear up many 
difficulties for the general reader. Mr. Conan and Dr. 
Creighton contribute interesting chapters on military organisa- 
tion and on public health. A certain amount of repetition 
‘was unavoidable in such a work, and the editor could not 
have demanded absolute uniformity of opinion among a 
company of independent scholars; but in the minor matters 
of terminology, it would have been wise to have avoided un- 
necessary variations. St. Anselm, for example, is described 
as a Burgundian by one writer, as a Piedmontese by a second, 
and as an Italian bya third. None of the designations are 
incorrect, but it would have been best, for more reasons than 








one, to have adhered to the first. As the work was designed 
for the general public, no references have been given at the 
foot of the page. A not very successful attempt has been 
made to indicate the original authorities at the close of the 
chapters; but the descriptions given are so vague as to be of 
little use to the student, who will find what he wants, in a more 
convenient form, in Gardiner’s and Mullinger’s Introduction to 
the Study of English History. Unless it is enlarged and 
improved, we doubt the wisdom of retaining this feature in 
the subsequent volumes, which would require a much more 
extensive list of authorities. On the other hand, when a 
writer is quoted, he should be quoted by name, and the name 
of his work should be given in the text or in a note, fora 
vague allusion to a “ Roman historian” is not sufficient even 
for the satisfaction of the general reader. 





SOME GREAT WORKMEN.* 

WE had occasion a few months ago to refer, in relation to 
another book,+ to Mr. Barnett Smith’s at times inconvenient 
method of using without adequate acknowledgment, the facts 
and thoughts of other writers. We pointed this out as an un. 
doubted blot on his fair literary work. Of the present volume 
we are bound to speak in a somewhat similar strain, though 
with a difference. We do not here complain of the absence of 
marks of quotation. We are compelled, however, to say that the 
subjects of this book (nine in number), come to the public as 
old familiar friends in simply new, and not always improved, 
dress. For instance, Mr. Barnett Smith tells a story of how 
it came to pass that that capable and notable man, Mr. 
Josiah Mason, first mentioned to the Rev. Dr. Miller, of St. 
Martin’s, Birmingham, his desire to found a great orphanage, 
and to begin the necessary fund with a contribution of 
£100,000. As told here the story is as dull as story could 
be. As told many years ago by Mr. Mason himself, and 
embodied in a graphic little sketch written by Mr. Bunce, of 
the Birmingham Post, it remains a thing of life. The sketch 
was intended for private circulation only ; but it has evidently 
been seen by the author of Leaders of Modern Industry. It 
was seen also, at perhaps an earlier time, by the writer of 
this article. The meeting (in Dr. Miller’s church, if we 
remember rightly) of the potent rector and the modest, poor- 
looking man who, with a “fortune” to give away, offered it 
as one who asked for a favour, seemed to the writer to present 
a fine subject for a painting on which later generations 
might look with respect. The facts are not brought out in 
the volume now before us. It was not the mere gift, but the 
manner in which the money had been earned and given that 
was brought out in the little sketch. In like manner we have 
here the story of George and Robert Stephenson; but we only 
see half of the real “ Geordy ” who thrashed the bully with 
the same modest satisfaction with which he drove his engine 
over Chat Moss on perhaps the most memorable day of his 
wonderful life. We have all the forms of speech complete, 
but we miss somehow the Northumberland burr, and much 
that it represented in George Stephenson. 

Having said this, we are free to speak with cordiality of 
this series of cheerful, readable, and we believe honest, 
biographies. The subjects are: — George and Robert 
Stephenson; Charles Knight, the publisher; Sir George 
Burns, the father of ocean steam navigation; Sir Josiah 
Mason; the Wedgwoods; Thomas Brassey; the Fairbairns ; 
Sir William Siemens; and the Rennie family. The very 
names are symbols of sturdy individuality,—of protest 
against latter-day Socialism. No levelling process could 
ever have levelled—down or up—men like George Stephen- 
son, Josiah Wedgwood, Thomas Brassey, or George 
Burns. They were not of the men who wait to con- 
sult friends or enemies, before they take an honest step or 
utter a daring thought. Individuality in labour, in faith, in 
everything, was almost embodied in these landmark men. 
Clive or Nelson was not more completely master of himself 
in war, or more confident of his powers in war, than these 
men were masters of themselves and confident of their powers 
in labour. Their faith in duty, and in the fulfilment of 
honourable obligations was often litttle short of sublime. 
Think of Mr. Burns, after the amalgamation of his firm with 
that of his old enemies the MaclIvers, winning from the 
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latter, with reference to a share of profits, the praise worth 

more than any gold, “It is very good of you to pay it to us; 

I’m quite certain we should never have paid it to you.” The 

men were merchants, not hucksters, and the money cheerfully 

paid on the one side and received on the other, was a sum of 

£4,000. Thus the great Cunard Company was formed. 
We may take another case from many in this volume. Herr 
Krupp, the founder of the famous steel works, offered his 
invention for sale to the firm in which Josiah Mason was a 
partner, and named his price. Mr. Mason thought the sum 
asked for was too high, but he put it in this honourable way :— 
“ We shall not,” he, in fact, said, “ give more than £10,000. 
But try to get a higher price elsewhere. If you fail, then 
come back to us, and we will abide by our offer ;”—as they did. 
Take a third illustration, very characteristic, of Mr. George 
Burns. One of the most ardent of merchants, Mr. Burns 
was also one of the most devout and merciful of men. With 
his mind fixed on the great and far-reaching plans which he 
had all but made his own, he lost a favourite dog, and 
mourned for it as some men and women can mourn for the 
loss of a faithful friend. When the search was hopeless, Mr. 
Burns prayed, in his family worship, “ that wherever his old 
friend and companion went, it might please God to find for 
him a home where he would be kindly treated.” The noble 
workman needed no apology in life, and needs none in death, 
for this strong and touching little act. In many such parti- 
culars and characteristics these “leaders of modern industry ” 
had much in common. What may such lessons and examples 
not mean in the great towns, where cruelty is so common, and 
where cheating and “sharp practice ” are often looked upon 
as accomplishments among the most worthy of imitation, at 
least where inventions are concerned ? 

We may observe, also, that such leaders of industry have 
rarely been great talkers. No one would have sought George 
Stephenson in public meetings. His speeches were in solid 
works which would endure when he was for ever gone. The 
great bridges over the Thames are the speeches of Rennie. 
Only a few persons knew the cost, in sleepless nights and intense 
anxiety, of these stupendous works. We see the bridges, and 
walk or drive over them with perhaps the same feeling as that 
with which we walk or drive along the Strand. The monu- 
ment of skill and industry is there, but to the masses it is 
dumb. In the same way, it is difficult to believe that but as 
yesterday, in the lives of still living men, the locomotive 
steam-engine was spoken of in derision as an utter impossi- 
bility, and that on the very eve of the birth of ocean steam 
navigation, men like Dr. Lardner declared of a voyage 
over the Atlantic that people might as well talk of “a 
voyage tothe moon.” Mr. Barnett Smith records, on the 
authority of Mr. Scott Russell, that the chief naval archi- 
tect of one of the dockyards said, “Don’t talk to me of 
iron ships; it’s contrary to nature.” Again and again did 
science and art assert their supremacy over matter; but 
still the old objections were raised, to be again and again set 
at nought, as they are to-day, and as they perhaps will be, 
under kindred conditions of life, in ages to come. The 
triumphs are those of the individuality that is in man. The 
workman who bears his full share of every burden committed 
to him, is on the path of the men from whom the leaders of 
industry, new or old, come. The men around him may be 
the protoplasm, of which such strange dreams are dreamt and 
told. Rennie and Edison are the higher developments of a 
higher order of life,—of the honest workman who, in the face 
of every form of Socialism, determines to keep in his own 
possession his own hands and will. The distinctive spirit of 
each passing time, is the spirit of the individuality that has 
risen over the masses to carve out for them a new day, with 
new powers and appliances, as in the case of the gifted and 
resolute men whom Mr. Barnett Smith brings before us in 
this volume. The Socialist cries:—‘ No, it is we who do it! 
We have the power, and the will, to sweep you all away,—to 
blow up your bridges, burn your fine steamers, destroy your 
public buildings, stop your trade and commerce and bring 
you back to the days before steam locomotion.” That is the 
Socialist’s error,—a wild and foolish, as well as a wicked, 
dream. The leaders of hand labour, of thought, of material 
power, are all against this bad dream; and they possess the 

overwhelming strength and power. At the utmost, Socialism 
could only force on human society a military despotism in 
Place of freedom. A sad fact, but one of the clearest in 
history. 











We are compelled to lay aside references we had intended 
to make to that truly meritorious man, Mr. Charles Knight, 
and to others of Mr. Barnett Smith’s leaders of modern 
industry. The name of Mr. Knight carries with it an old 
and enduring charm to many. Mr. Barnett Smith does 
not wish any one to infer that the men to whom his book 
relates were faultless persons. Indeed, he mentions as a 
fault that Mr. Brassey died possessed of go large a sum of 
money as £7,000,000, “in an age of suffering and privation,” 
when such immense wealth might have lighted many a dark 
life and home. This, we think, is a very justifiable remark 
even with respect to a man who was often exceedingly 
generous, and seldom, if ever, churlish. When men are com- 
pelled to struggle and endure and to conquer circumstances, 
they often find that the circumstances of the struggle and 
endurance have in some measure also conquered them; the 
man who has done the work of a giant is at times ill- 
prepared to allow for the weakness of ordinary men. 
It is well to recognise this fact as we look on labours 
great as those of Hercules, and estimate at the full the 
value of any such labours in a just and righteous cause. 
It may be almost invidious to say that of Mr. Barnett Smith’s 
heroes in this book, we have been most of all attracted 
to Sir George Burns, who, in 1889, and at the good old age of 
ninety-four years, was made a baronet by the Sovereign whom, 
and whose subjects, he had served so well. The good old man 
did not seek for flaws in the honour done to him. He did not 
complain of its tardiness, or anything else. He thanked God 
for having put “it into the hearts of others ”—the heart of 
the Queen—“ to give him this honour.” No dignity was ever 
more honourably earned or more beautifully received. 





THE FUTURE OF ITALY.* 

THE great improvement in the condition of Italian affairs 
has, perhaps, rather made us forget how alarming it was 
but a short time ago. Matters are, however, still in a suf- 
ficiently critical state to make it worth our while to study 
an interesting and important contribution to the litera- 
ture of the subject from the pen of one highly qualified 
to speak of such matters. Signor Villari, who is undoubtedly 
best known to the world at large by his valuable historical 
works, is a man of politics as well as letters, has sat for years 
in the Senate, and was Minister of Education in the Marchese 
di Rudini’s Government. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the pamphlet before us presents the same elaboration of study 
and mastery of detail—the same scholarly refinement of style 
and diction—which we are accustomed to find in his larger 
works; but it is rather with the matter than with the manner 
of the book that we are at present concerned. 

Certainly it cannot be said that Senator Villari takes too 
cheerful a view of the situation. In previous times, he says, 
Italy has seen occasionally very dark days; but there has 
generally been some remedy, or at least possibility of remedy, 
in view which kept men from despairing of their country. 
To-day this is no longer the case, and the situation appears, 
“from every point of view, of the utmost gravity.” The 
poiut that the greatest stress is laid upon is the utter want 
of confidence in any one or anything which has followed the 
disclosures of the Banca Romana scandals. We are bound to 
say that we do not see anything that Senator Villari has to 
say about Rome, which is much worse than the state of affairs 
that was prevalent in Paris at the height of the Panama 
troubles, when a man known to be a Deputy, with nothing else 
against him, ran a chance of being hooted through the streets if 
he were recognised ; and the Parisian “ masses ” had no confi- 
dence left in any one but a few wild irresponsible orators of the 
type of M. Dérouléde, who, being always in opposition, were as 
ready to denounce this scandal as anything else, and were 
firmly believed by the multitude to be the only men who had 
not touched the accursed thing. Now that storm has blown 
over, and except for some half-hearted efforts to get hold of 
Dr. Herz, no more is heard of the burning national question 
of so short a time ago. Still it does not follow that the same 
should be the case at Rome. Does Italy possess in anything 
like the same degree the solidity and elasticity of France ? 
As to the latter quality, we think our author would answer in 
the affirmative, and we should be inclined to agree with him. 
His estimate of his countrymen is somewhat curious. The 
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Italian, he tells us, is always seen either above or below his 
normal moral level; in time of necessity he rises above it; 
when the strain is taken off and the need for extraordinary 
qualities gone, he sinks below it, and becomes an object of 
contempt to the foreign nations who have just been admiring 
him. This theory may supply a hope for the future, that in 
extreme need the old, generous, self-sacrificing patriotism 
will show itself again. It had better lose no time. 

For the present, Senator Villari does not deny that the 
ideal of the average Italian politician is not a lofty one. 
Self-seeking has taken the place of self-sacrifice, and jobbery 
of a more or less mild description has been pretty generally 
prevalent. Our author speaks with righteous indignation of 
Deputies who voted millions “to make a railway of doubtful 
utility run through their own constituencies,” and would not 
vote a few thousands for national education. It is sad to 
read of such offenders, and a great comfort to think that no 
Member of our own House of Commons ever thinks of his re- 
election or anything else but abstract justice, slightly tempered 
by national expediency, when he gives his vote on any 
question. But the picture presented by Senator Villari seems 
to us less one of any wilful mismanagement than of mere 
hopeless bungling. The myriads of small offices which exist 
in Italy might have been created with at least some reason, if 
they were to make an army of partisans for a Ministry. But 
there is no money to pay the officials, who do their work, such 
as it is, at starvation wages, and, great as their love may be 
for a small official title, cannot regard their nominators with 
any extravagant degree of gratitude. The most unpleasant 
feature in the whole thing to our mind is the glimpse 
that we get, rather through Senator Villari, than from 
him, of what is called on the Continent the “ Parlia- 
mentarism” of Italy, an unpleasant peculiarity, which 
she shares with other Latin countries. This consists chiefly 
in the establishment of a Parliamentary caste, the members 
of which regard themselves for the duration of the Parliament 
as a kind of specially irresponsible aristocracy, who are called 
upon, indeed, to attend to their work as far as sitting, voting, 
and, if they like, speaking goes, but have no moral obligation 
to seek remedies for crying national grievances, or to do any- 
thing else but fence with each other and form cabals for the 
construction or overthrow of new Ministries. Men of this 
stamp are always against great measures, and always in favour 
of ignoring even remediable distresses or dangers, except in 
so far as they can be used as weapons of offence against an 
unpopular Government. The critical state of Italian finance 
has been long known at Rome; but, as Senator Villari repeats 
over and over again, it was long before a single man would 
admit it. It was not ignorance, undoubtedly, in this case, but 
simply a general conspiracy of silence about an unpleasant 
matter which no one saw his way to get rid of, and which must 
be merely hidden away for as long time as possible. The 
time is at an end now, and Italian politicians of every kind 
are, with their will or against it, brought face to face with a 
fearful financial problem. But, in our author’s view, this im- 
minent danger has had no particular sobering, nor elevating 
effect on the political world; there are few signs of any 
general desire to sink party differences, which in Italy are 
of no very great importance, and join in a national effort to 
free the State from its difficulties, such as Senator Villari and 
every friend of Italy would wish to see, but rather a disposition 
to indulge in mere recrimination and futile disputes as to 
whether any particular Ministry or any particular measure is 
likely to do any good, being as yet untried. One Government 
proposes new taxes, and falls; another proposes retrenchment 
on a large scale, and falls. And all the while the unhappy 
Government for the time being is abused on all hands for the 
state of affairs, of which, in general, it is as innocent as of the 
first fall of man, and the public hears and believes, or, what is 
worse, does not believe, but decides that no one party is more 
reliable than another, and that no confidence can be reposed 
anywhere. The Parliamentarists are not the people to help 
the nation out of the scrape, and we must not be surprised if 
the nation takes the Government out of their hands altogether, 
as the French electorate avowed their intention of doing, but 
have not done. 


The Government of Italy has, as Senator Villari impresses 
on us, been since its commencement entirely in the hands of 
the middle-class (borghesia). This he regards as an extremely 
regrettuble circumstance, though an inevitable one, as the 








middle-class were the men who worked out the deliverance of 
Italy, and were the class to whom necessarily the task of ruling 
it was committed, quoting De Tocqueville to back up his opinion 
that an unmixed bourgeois ascendency is always bad, though 
in the case of its alliance with either the aristocracy or the 
masses, it may exert an entirely beneficial influence. But 
here no such alliance is possible, and it. is the middle-class who 
have to find their way out of the difficulty into which they 
have led the nation. If, indeed, the masses were sufficiently 
educated, we might almost say civilised, to take the reins into 
their own hands, so much the better; but Senator Villari 
tells us emphatically that they are not. Indeed, one of the 
gravest points in his view of the situation, is that he regards 
the masses with obvious and undisguised alarm. Any general 
uprising of the peasantry, if merely against the existing state 
of things, might lead to a repetition of the Paris Commune, 
The peasantry are, as a rule, miserably poor, ignorant, and 
cruelly oppressed by their immediate superiors, officials, 
small landlords, bailiffs, or whatever they may be. They 
have no political training even by tradition. For them, 
liberty came too quickly. Had it been worked out in a long 
arduous struggle by the unaided energy of the country itself, 
that would have supplied a training in itself, but it came by 
foreign aid almost ina moment. The people who had gone 
to bed in patient endurance of some small despotism, woke 
up free men, and were a little puzzled what to do with their 
freedom. The middle-class who had been long looking 
forward to, and working for this consummation, were ready 
to take up their duties as citizens of a free state, and 
to them the masses were only too delighted to turn for 
protection and guidance. They were received with hearty 
goodwill, perhaps a little dashed with a good-humoured 
contempt, and as the first proceedings of the ruling class 
were wise and beneficent, the governed looked up to them 
still more devotedly, and were quite content that the whole 
power should remain in their hands. The ruling class, 
becoming accustomed to this, soon settled down to the mere 
game of politics, fighting with each other for power and in- 
fluence, jobbing for their electors, and taking little notice of 
the masses beneath them except through the medium of such 
agents as they chose from their number for electioneering pur- 
poses, and chose as possessing the qualities of a professional 
politician, boldness, ingenuity, and a reasonable freedom from 
scruple. The neglected masses have not yet made any general 
movement which proves their awakening to a sense of the way 
they have been left in the lurch, but there has long been an 
ominous feeling of discontent abroad, and the troubles in 
Sicily, though no doubt due to local causes only, excited an 
extent of alarm in Italy which is hardly comprehensible in 
other countries except by the light of the evident terror with 
which sensible and liberal Italians regard the possibility of a 
peasant movement. So far, says Senator Villari, we have done 
nothing for them except to give them schools and votes, 
weapons to use against ourselves, unless we have shown, as at 
first, that their interests are safest in our hands; and no one 
can claim that that has been done. For of beneficial legisla- 
tion for the benefit of the lower classes the record of Italy is 
more barren than that of any of the surrounding countries. 


The question remains, What remedy, if any, can be found 
for the presert state of affairs? Some say a war would 
serve that purpose, and very likely, if it were a war “to 
defend the national existence ”—as any great war in which 
Italy is engaged must be—its results might be excellent. But 
this is not a consummation for which any patriotic citizen can 
wish. Another suggestion is a great religious revival; but 
with a strongly anti-national clergy, there is little hope in 
that. Nor can literature do anything as long as it is devoid of 
all national spirit, and—except in purely scientific or technical 
matters—as long as it only studies to imitate the worst 
stamp of French novelists; so Senator Villari speaks with 
perhaps undue severity of modern Italian literature. He 
admits that an improvement is being made in this respect ; 
but it requirestime. Then, after much seeking, he fixes upon 
the real working remedy, which, whether it is considered 
banal in its simplicity or Utopian in its extravagance, is still 
a practical counsel. It is simply that the patriotic politicians 
of all parties should unite to acknowledge and face the peril, 
and overcome it, as they undoubtedly can. He would have 
men of all opinions rally round the Monarchy, and call upon 
it to assume its natural leading position, its “historical 
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importance.” The enthusiasm that would follow any in- 
dependent initiative coming from the throne itself—an 
enthusiasm hardly to be understood by any one who does 
not know how much the present Monarchy means to Italians 
—would in itself contribute to make the difficulties far less. 
The House of Savoy, as our author says, will never fail 
the nation in its time of need. But the King of Italy has, as 
we know, not yet at least taken this course, though it is quite 
probable that he keeps it as a reserve in the background. 
He has instead entrusted the solution of the problem, against 
his own wishes it was said, not toa man who would reconcile 
al! parties, but to a statesman with a personal following and 
numbers of bitter personal enemies,—a man, however, who is 
generally reckoned the strongest man in Italy, some of his 
countrymen would say the strongest subject. For while the 
King has played here his king of trumps—who, we have every 
hope, will be strong enough to win the game—the ace referred 
to by Senator Villari remains in hand. Personally, we have 
some confidence in the future; Italy has weathered so many 
storms, and shown inits necessity such great, hidden resources. 
The outlook, for the moment, is certainly dark enough, but it 
has been nearly as bad before, and yet no disaster has followed, 
to the despair of the most experienced weather-prophets ; and 
we still retain the hope that the old rash assertion, that Italia 
fara dase, will be once more justified, as it so often has been. 





FIVE NOVELS OF MERIT.* 
LITERARY mosaic—on no account to be confounded with the 
less artistic article of the kind known as patchwork—is a 
simile peculiarly appropriate to Winifred Mount, inasmuch as 
the book consists of many different, highly finished, small 
pieces, each of such good workmanship as to stand the test 
of inspection by itself, apart from the rest, and all fitted 
together accurately into one complete and agreeable pattern. 
It is true that when the mysterious secret weighing upon the 
heroine’s mind and (to some extent) overshadowing her life, is 
at last made known, it proves to be a mere molehill quite un- 
worthy of the significance attributed to it; and true also that 
sensation-lovers will possibly grumble at the work for not 
containing anything sufficiently thrilling to suit their taste. 
But these trifling shortcomings are hardly noticed as such, 
because the merit and charm do not depend upon plot or 
incident, but upon the author’s appreciation of character, 
quick and humorous perception of all that goes on around 
him, ability to reproduce his impressions in print, and other 
gifts qualifying him for the post of a satirical, yet not 
unfriendly, critic of human nature wherever he happens to 
encounter it,—whether in a drawing-room or a sick-room, 
amongst gutter-children or ladies and gentlemen. Truth to 
life is recognised in all the well-painted miniatures that fill 
his pages; and sundry small absurdities of frequent occur- 
rence are held up to ridicule,—as, ¢.g., the common trick of 
introducing into conversation some pet expression without 
regard to its meaning, which is made fun of in Lady 
Twine’s habitual use of her favourite formula, “ If you 
know what I mean,” so indiscriminately as to apply 
it even to the weather and her daughter! Good studies 
of three diverse types of girlhood are afforded by Wini- 
fred (whose remarkable self-reliance seems to us to have 
been due rather to peculiarity of circumstances than dis- 
position) and her two friends. Unlike in most respects, 
they are nevertheless alike in fixing their affections upon the 
same fortunate young gentleman, which mark of high favour 
one is not disposed to grudge him, even though one may not 
succeed in discovering any special reason for it; and when, 
after dallying more or less with all three, he finally casts the 
handkerchief to Winifred, the arrangement is felt by 
every one (including her disappointed, but not inconsolable, 
rivals) to be entirely as it should be, even though his pairing 
off with either of the other two would probably not have 
provoked any very violent outburst of indignation. Elsie 
and Mrs. Luttrell, Lady Lambeth, and Agatha’s parents, 
may be cited as samples of the genre wherein the writer 
excels ; and the only personage whose behaviour strikes us 
as being improbable is Mr. Mount,—there was really nothing 
in either the circumstances or himself (as far as is seen of 
him) to justify his extraordinary banishment of his daughter. 
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A butterfly whose existence should be unduly prolonged 
would, we imagine, suffer terribly from ennui and cravings 
after a raison d’étre; and in the heroine of The Maiden’s 
Progress is seen at once the human counterpart of such an 
insect, and also a most amusing and vivacious embodiment of 
the product of the present day, generally known as the New 
Woman. Whether this article is to be regarded as a self- 
evolved female development, or as a creation and incarnation 
of the spirit of the age, is a problem not touched upon in 
Violet Hunt’s brilliant and piquant sketch of Moderna, a 
girl who, whatever faults she has, is certainly a favourable 
specimen of her kind, and summed up very fairly by the 
description of her by one of her friends as being a 
“ good sort, but bad form.” She “does everything, tries 
everything, and gets bored with everything,” but one thing 
at any rate she does not do, and that is give the 
reader a dull moment; for from the first page, when she 
is seen, at the age of eighteen, anxiously awaiting her 
“ coming-out ” ball-dress, to her final appearance, nine years 
later, when she is left happily engaged to be married, the 
history of her and her various astonishing escapades is 
perused throughout with the liveliest interest. It is impos- 
sible not to sympathise with anything so natural and reason- 
able as her desire to gain her own experiences for herself; 
and in spite of her erratic career, one does not augur badly 
of Lord Coniston’s prospect of future happiness with a wife 
who, if as a “bachelor-girl” she has insisted on seeing the 
world and “ making her own mistakes,” has nevertheless fully 
recognised that the situation would be altered materially by 
matrimony, and felt that if she had a husband she would be 
“ quite idiotically careful not to give him away.” The leading 
characteristics of women of her sort are apparently irrepres- 
sible longing for independence, energy, curiosity, and a rest- 
less sense of the necessity of developing their personality. 
And when, as in her case, these attributes are coupled with 
parents who make no attempt to exercise any restraint over 
their children, and acquiesce contentedly in the view that “a 
mother is only a kind of helpless survival of the unfittest—to 
be trained and educated and dragged up to date as far as her 
obtuseness and obstinacy will allow ”—then there is not much 
to wonder at in such a result as the heroine of this remark- 
ably clever and entertaining novel. 

The text of The Dead Gallant is a quotation from Isaac 
D'Israeli to the effect that, amidst intestine struggles, “the 
eternal forces of Nature acting on Humanity,” when observed 
calmly, reveal virtues and sufferings in private individuals to 
evoke sympathy and admiration even from opponents; and 
part, at any rate, of this text is illustrated very successfully 
by Mr. Outram Tristram’s two clever historical stories con- 
tained in the volume before us. These have a considerable 
family likeness in general outline and structure, as well as in 
their main design, for both are founded on the power to excite 
a sort of passionate devotion wherein loyalty and love are so 
intermingled as to be hardly distinguishable, that is attri- 
buted in “The Dead Gallant” to Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
in “ The King of Hearts” to the Pretender; and both depict 
the luring to destruction of unconscious victims by wily 
Ministers,—the crafty wirepuller being in one case Wal- 
singham (whose carefully executed portrait is certainly 
not flattering), and in the other Lord Bute. But in 
order completely to illustrate the theme chosen, it is evi- 
dently necessary to call forth the reader’s admiration as 
well as sympathy; and since this will scarcely be done by a 
book in which, though all the characters are more or less 
open to pity, there is not a single one to command conscien- 
tious approbation, therefore, as we have already said, the 
exemplification of the text is only partial. The female spy, 
Mande, for instance, is in some respects so hateful, that it goes 
sorely against the grain to be compelled to be even sorry for 
her; compassion for Babington’s sad fate is blended with 
contempt for his weakness; Foster is too insignificant and 
prone to dissipation to be a satisfactory object of esteem; and 
Miss Hawley, who is the most likeable personage in the whole 
book, goes very near to forfeiting our good opinion in conse- 
quence of the reprehensible disposition to double-dealing and 
insincerity exhibited in her behaviour to the young gentleman 
whom she finally consents to marry on condition of his risking 
his life for her idol. The author evinces strong dramatic 
instinct and turn for romance, and treats his subject with 
much skill; but as he is less happy in his selection of human 
material suitable for his purpose than he is in his manner of 
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dealing with this material, he may not inaptly be compared 
to a metal-smelter, whose employment of ore of inferior 
quality causes his result to fall short of the perfection justly 
to be expected from the excellence of his furnaces and process 
of treatment. 


A story of the Mutiny in India, told by one who was 
stationed there at the time, and recording scenes and incidents 
that came under his own personal observation, could hardly 
fail to possess interest even were the narrative style indifferent ; 
and the author of The Star of Fortune, on the contrary, 
narrates extremely well. He does not make the too common 
mistake of weakening the effect of a real and deeply interest- 
ing theme by flowery language and attempts at ornate em- 
bellishment ; steers clear of the Scylla and Charybdis of 
verbosity and baldness; gives graphic and exciting accounts 
of the defence of a “godown” and other occurrences at 
Meerut and Jhansi; and contrives, whilst telling his tale 
simply and directly, to convey a vivid idea of the terribly 
sudden bursting of the storm whose ominous preliminary 
mutterings had been inaudible to all save some few individuals 
of exceptionally keen hearing. But the first volume, which 
contains the introduction to the Indian part of the book, is 
not of equal merit with the second (and final) one; for what 
may be called the conventional novel business that servesas pre- 
lude, is decidedly weak, and the dramatis personz are so little 
interesting intrinsically, that we only care about them because 
of the events wherein they figure—which produces somewhat of 
the effect of a picture whose painting sets off, instead of being 
set off by, the frame. However, the merits of the second 
volume make up for the deficiencies of its predecessor ; and 
when the play really begins, the entertainment is good enough 
to silence complaints at the length and inferiority of the 
prologue. A little more care, by-the-by, in correction of 
proofs would not have been out of place, so as to avoid a 
man being spoken of as “dangling” a child on his knee; 
“ sheepily ” being substituted for “sheepishly,” and one or two 
similar errors. 

Amiability, rather than power, is the distinguishing mark 
of A Troublesome Pair, which may be likened to a dish com- 
posed wholly of milk of human kindness, unblended with gall 
or venom to impart any really bitter flavour ; or else to a rose- 
strewn path where, though thorns cannot in the nature of 
things be wholly absent, they at all events cause no very 
painful wounds. It is a good class of light drawing-room 
comedy, wholesome in tone and amusing enough to be read 
easily and with pleasure, even though the smiles which it 
gives rise to, may here and there be varied by a yawn, and 
there are no very salient features likely to prevent it from 
being as easily forgotten. The character most worthy of 
attention seems to us Mary. Her love-phial having been 
shattered by disillusionment respecting her husband, she 
strives heroically to make the best of that misfortune, and 
for this purpose endeavours to adopt a sort of quasi-hardness 
as a shield against future blows of the same kind, and to fill 
the void in her life with flowers and pets; but after a long 
struggle she is forced to recognise that these things do not 
satisfy her needs, and then, moved partly by the craving of 
her sex for an object to “ mother,” partly by a sense of lone- 
liness, and partly by genuine goodness of disposition, she 
finally consents to take up her cross in the shape of the man 
whom she pities and is bound to by marriage vows, though she 
cannot possibly esteem or love him. Her figure is very well 
drawn, and approaches a deeper vein of thought and feeling 
than either of the others. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Madame: Memoirs of the Princess Henrietta, Daughter of Charles I. 
and Duchess of Orleans. By Julia Cartwright. (Seeley and Co.) — 
These Memoirs of the Princess Henrietta, daughter of Charles I. 
and Henrietta Maria of England, afterwards Duchess of Orleans, 
and the most attractive French Princess of the seventeenth 
century, are full of interest and not without a measure of 
historical importance. At the same time, the book displays the 
great besetting sin of all feminine history,—it is altogether too 
sentimental in tone andtreatment. The sorrows and misfortunes, 
too often self-caused, of the Stuart and Bourbon Princesses, will 
to the end of all time “ captivate” that cultivated class of women 
writers whose genius hovers between history and fiction. It is so 











natural for a nice woman to sentimentalise over the griefs of 

bereaved Queens; but if such reveries are presented in book-form 

the result is not history. The muse of history must be judicious. 

and to linger too long over the mishaps of the daintiest of 

Princesses is to bearomancer. Yet these Memoirs of “Madame,” 

as the Princess Henrietta was called, are instructive as well as 

readable, and may be commended to young students of English 

and French history, provided they will also carefully peruse the 

more solid pages of such writers as Dr. Gardiner. The collection 

of letters here printed for the first time, written by Charles IT. to 

his sister, the heroine of the book, exhibit the “ merry Monarch ” 

in a more lovable, as well as a more patriotic, light than usual, 

It is plain that the “English Princess,” as Henrietta was also 

called at the French Court, acted as his go-between and ro 

presentative with the French King. In this sense, the letters are 

of historical value; and we are glad to find, despite their 

occasional coarseness of expression judged by our more refined cr 

less outspoken standard, that the authoress has published thm 
intact. These letters constitute the most important feature cf 

the work, though there are many glimpses of social life, and 

especially pictures of Court fashions and practices, French and 
English, which display great knowledge of the times on the part 
of the writer. The book, in fact, is overladen with the panegyricg 
of Court poets and favourites; for of what value in determining 
the true character of their patrons and paymasters are such venal 
outpourings? Even the sonorous funeral orations of Bossuet too 
often ring hard and hollow in our more restrained and sensitive 
modern ears. Yet itis something to find that the daughter of 
Charles I. inherited that taste and culture in literature and the 
arts which distinguished our most romantic, most cultivated, and 
most ill-starred Monarch. The “English Princess” was a wise 
and discerning patron of Moliére and Racine, both of whom, in 
accordance with the usage of the time, dedicated works to her, 
Moliére, with the art that conceals art, flattered the lady more 
adroitly than the most practical of courtiers could have done. 
“ Any other author,” wrote the greatest of French dramatists, 
“would be able to say a hundred fine things to your Royal 
Highness on the title of my play—L’Ecole des Femmes—and the 
offering which he would ask leave to lay at your feet.” And then 
he goes on to extol her virtues and her beauties with incom- 
parable literary skill. Poor Jean Racine, quite overcome by the 
graciousness of her favour, is far more blunt and artless; and his 
reason for seeking her patronage could not be more plainly put. 
“The society of the Court ”—wrote Racine in his dedication to 
the Princess of his Andromaque—* regards you as the arbiter 
of all that is beautiful. And we, who seek to please the public, 
need no longer take the rules of the learned for our guide.” It is 
only too evident that the tragic Muse was far more clumsy than 
her comic sister when laying an offering at the feet of the fair 
lady ; in fact, Racine’s compliment strikes one as “a thing that 
one would rather not have said.” These Memoirs, as we have 
observed, make excellent reading, and they will give the in- 
telligent student of the seventeenth century much food for 
reflection. While deprecating the too sentimental tone and 
treatment of the book, we would wish to emphasise the fact that 
the authoress has taken great pains to present the salient facts 
and features of the time, and that the style is clear and excellent, 
without ever lapsing in the slightest degree into the pretentious 
or the pedantic. 

Literary Papers; being Lectures and Addresses on Various Subjects. 
By John Lovell. Edited by his daughter, Kate N. Lovell. 
(Howell, Liverpool.)—Mr. Lovell was at one time editor of the 
Liverpool Mercury, and he is perhaps more widely known as the 
organiser and first manager of the Press Association. In private 
life, we doubt not he possessed all the virtues with which he is 
credited by his daughter, but Miss Lovell’s expressions of filial 
affection should have been more guarded in her praise, more 
tempered with discretion. The lectures, now printed by subscrip- 
tion, are lively in form and sound in quality, but regarded simply 
as literature their merits are not striking. The best and fullest 
is on Moliére; next to this in quality, although too slight to be 
altogether satisfactory, is the address upon the Bible. In our 
judgment, Mr. Lovell, while thoroughly appreciating his humour, 
is far from doing justice to Hood as a poet. His puns and over- 
flowing mirthfulness, poured out amidst daily suffering of mind 
and body, have served to obscure his faculty of song. That he 
had it in rare measure no one can question who reads the finest of 
his sonnets or such lyrics as “ Ruth,” “ Fair Ines,” “The Death 
Bed,” the “ Ode to Melancholy,” and “ The Bridge of Sighs.” In 
the lecture upon Epitaphs there are one or two errors which 
should not have escaped the editor. The well known epitaph is 
quoted of Lady O’Lovoney, “ grandniece of Burke,” but in quoting 
it Mr. Lovell alludes to her as Burke’s sister, and Coleridge’s 
“ beautiful” epitaph “Ere sin could blight,” is so inaccurately 
printed as to be far from beautiful. 
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A Waterbiography. By 
author. (Chapman and 


Robert C. Leslie. Illustrated by the 
Hall.)—In this brightly on volume 

: : . and artist, relates the experience 
Mr. Leslie, who ian hota "that life has been spent upon the 
of a long ce pre days he was a Royal Academy student, 
water. In - i xhibited at the Academy, boats and water being 
on We re ted for his art. When a boy Turner gave him 
the subjects sale in seamanship,” and sixteen years later he 
par ey ei ictures, saying, “I like your colour.” Twelve 
penne rage a i Mr. Leslie at Sidmouth, when he built a 
a Ma a ss biel, the doings of which are enthusiastically 
pin When the time came to leave the Devonshire coast, 
he built a craft of thirty-six tons as a conveyance for his family. 
« We might perhaps have effected an escape by other means,” 
he says, “ but they did not occur to us, or we wanted the energy 
to use them.” We cannot follow Mr. Leslie in his exploits as a 
sailor, which were sometimes not a little perilous. It must suffice 
to say that the book “ drawn from life,” and written with a fresh- 
ness which savours of the sea, will amuse landsmen as well as 
nautical readers. The author dedicates it to his wife “in affec- 
tionate remembrance of many days of self-denial spent at sea 
with me.” 

A Land of Mosques and Marabouts. By the Hon. Mrs. Gre- 
yille-Nugent. (Chapman and Hall.)—Mrs. Greville-Nugent has 
managed to convey to her readers, with great success, the charm 
and colour of the Barbary States. Few who go to Algiers and 
Tunis master the real splendour, the magnificent calm, the superb 
dolce far niente of the old Algerian and Tunisian families. The 
Moors in Algiers, the Arabians in Tunis, support the traditional 
marvels of “The Thousand and One Nights;”’ but of course it is not 
all who have the patience and tact of the writer and her husband, 
and itneeds all this, to obtain the “open sesame” of those wonderful 
interiors. Besides the customs and festivals, our observant writer 
has drawn for us some striking outlines of the corsair of to day; 
the stately Moor, beneath whose calm exterior slumbers all the 
unabated fanaticism of the sternest followers of the Prophet. It 
is impossible, as even Mrs. Greville-Nugent would allow, to give, 
with only pen and ink, the indescribable atmosphere and colour 
of the old cities; but the writer has done what could be done, 
more even than might have been hoped for. None will appre- 
ciate her description better than those who have had her oppor- 
tunities, and used them as well, for she describes everything, and 
it is the details which we like to see recorded in Oriental travel, 
and it is the details which we miss sometimes in descriptions of 
Oriental life. . 

Rambles in Shakespeare’s Land. By George Morley. (The 
Record Press..—We should have thought that there was no lack 
of books about the Shakespeare country,—books, too, both complete 
and portable. The Americans have furnished us with a good 
deal of literature on this subject. However, another volume will 
not be out of place, especially as it is pleasantly written. But 
why, we may ask, the very strange grammar of “to we who are 
Warwickshire born” ? 


Sir Joseph’s Heir. By Claude Bray. (Warne and Co.)—The 
plot of the story is nothing less than bizarre. A young lady 
consents to marry a chance acquaintance, who represents that he 
will lose a fortune unless he can find a wife within three days. 
After all, it turns out that the fortune is in the clouds, for the 
testator is not dead. How these complications are ended the 
reader may, if he will, discover for himself. The book has, any- 
how, the merit of being small. 


Organisation at Hazelwood School. (Biggs and Co.)—Hazelwood 
School was the place where the brothers Hill carried into practice 
their theories of education. They published an account of these 
theories and of the rules and methods by which they were applied 
to practice, at first anonymously, and after the book had attracted 
some attention (shown by an article in the Edinburgh Review, and 
other notices) with their names. It is the second edition that is 
here reprinted. It is full of interest to any one who is, or has 
been, a teacher, and, indeed, to all who, without practical ex- 
perience of this kind, care for the subject. Some of the details 
sem curious. The boys rose at 6 a.m. (during December and 
January at 7, during November and February at 6.30). They 
did not breakfast till 9.10, but had a piece of bread to 
sistain them. The school-hours were not over long,—in- 
cluding preparation, they amounted to below seven and eight 
hours. There was but one half-holiday in the week. The 
discipline was of a highly elaborate kind, with a good deal of 
drill, and a system of rewards and fines. One great rule was 
that every one should really work when he was in the school- 
room. Some of the regulations are curious in the extreme. 
Fighting was not forbidden, but was placed under a rigorous 
‘system of rules. No spectators were allowed to be pre- 
sent, Six hours’ notice had to be given, and a tax paid in 





advance. During this interval, the “Magistrate” was bound to 
attempt to reconcile the parties. A day-boy appealed against 
conviction as a spectator, on the ground that the fight took place 
on his father’s land, and that he was not amenable to school laws 
outside the boundaries. The appeal was not allowed (the jury 
was composed of boys). There was a currency of marks which 
could be earned in various ways,—e.g., by a boy reading the news- 
paper aloud to his companions at a meal. He selected the most 
interesting portions (? the sporting intelligence), and received “a 
handsome salary.” 

Christianity and Evolution. By James Iverach, D.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—This is a volume in the “Theological Educator 
Series,”—a thoughtful and powerfully reasoned book. To discuss 
it in detail would be impossible in these columns, but we may 
commend it to our readers as a noteworthy contribution to the 
literature of the subject. Professor Iverach has studied Darwin 
and Wallace, Herbert Spencer and Romanes, and a host of other 
thinkers on this and kindred themes, to good purpose, and he has 
produced a book which will at least demand attention. 


Select Specimens of the Great French Writers in the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th Centuries. By G. Eugéne Fasnacht. (Macmillan.)— 
The plan followed by M. Fasnacht has been to give together 
specimens and criticisms on the writers, and to prefix, by way of 
introduction, an abridgment of Vinet’s ‘‘ Discours sur la littéra- 
ture frangaise,” and E. Faguet’s “ Littérature du 19° siécle.” The 
seventeenth century is divided into two periods,—the first, pre- 
faced by Sainte-Beuve’s account of the foundation of the French 
Academy, contains Corneille (1606-84), Pascal, and La Roche- 
foucauld ; the second begins with Moliére and ends with Fénelon. 
A second part includes writers from Fontanelle to Bernardin de 
Saint Pierre; a third, writers from Mirabeau to H. Taine,— 
Madame de Staél, Chateaubriand, Béranger, Lamartine, Thiers, 
Balzac, Victor Hugo, Dumas, George Sand, and Renan, being, 
perhaps, the most famous names. The volume contains a great 
mass of matter, judiciously chosen. 


We have received two volumes of a new series of educational 
books, “Seeley’s First Lesson Books” (Seeley and Co.) These 
are The Starry Skies, by Agnes Giberne, and The Great Globe, by 
A.Seeley. Miss Giberne is an expert in making astronomy in- 
telligible and interesting to readers not possessed of any technical 
knowledge. In this book she has had to condescend, so to speak, 
more than has ever been necessary before, but she has done it 
very well. About half the space is given to the Earth, Sun, and 
Moon, and the phenomena of these are lucidly explained, the 
explanation being helped by excellent illustrations. We do not 
know why the chapter on “ eclipses ” follows, instead of preceding, 
the account of the planets. (In this latter, “after Venus comes a 
wide space in the heavens,” &c., should surely have been written 
“after Mars,” &c.) The account of the Solar System is concluded 
by chapters on “Comets” and “Meteors.” A lesson on “Sizes 
and Distances” serves as a useful introduction to chapters on the 
“Stars,” chapters which are, perhaps, the best in the book. Miss 
Seeley has had a more difficult subject. Geography without 
details is inevitably tedious, and details are impossible when you 
have to get the ‘ great globe” into two hundred and forty loosely 
printed pages. The bare names bear too great a proportion here 
to the amount of the whole. A well-informed teacher, indeed, 
may make the book useful as a text for illustrations to be found 
elsewhere. What is meant by saying of the Transvaal that “ it 
belongs to the natives, and they govern it ”? 


Riders of Many Lands. By T. A. Dodge. (Osgood, McIlvaine, 
and Co.)—No one who has the faintest admiration for a horse 
could take up Brevet Juieutenant-Colonel Dodge’s book without 
interest, for he is an enthusiast, an expert in seats, and has 
travelled to the East and seen the Arabian horse in its own 
home. He is a staunch admirer of the American horse and 
its rider, particularly the Kentucky horse and the Southern 
rider, and upholds the American, as a road rider and trainer of 
saddle-horses, far above the Englishman. At the same time, he 
acknowledges the greatness of the Englishman as a sportsman in 
the saddle. Of course he is right, for we know that in England, 
riding to hounds is the high-water mark of perfection. Those 
who hunt look upon those who do not hunt as inferior riders, 
scarcely to be mentioned even. This way of thinking has had the 
result that the average Englishman is less of a horseman than the 
American; and, moreover, it has had another result, and that is 
the rarity of a good saddle-horse with good manners. Whoever 
sees the rider to hounds in the saddle during the summer? No 
one; and the breaking and training of our horses are as a rule 
left to grooms, the fact being that the French, the Americans, 
and the Arabs train their horses far better than we do. As often 
as not, the man who hunts rides a savage beast that must be 
ridden hard to obtain the semblance of manners. An American 
prides himself on a well-trained horse, and the hard-riding 
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Englishman seems to take pleasure in risking his neck on a 
beast that may carry him well, but may not, and may pitch him 
over the first fence he comes to. We all admire the hard-rider, 
but it is a real pleasure to see the rider with judgment. “TI have 
often thought,” says Lieutenant-Colonel Dodge, “that as fine an 
exhibition of horsemanship as can be found is that of the middle- 
aged English country gentleman, who has ridden to hounds since 
boyhood, has outgrown the dare-devil, and lost somewhat of 
the muscle and elasticity of his youth, but who still, by 
his fine sense of the capacity of his horse, his light hands, 
and perfect judgment, is able to keep in the next field 
with the hounds throughout a long run over a stiff country.” 
This is surely as handsome an acknowledgement as we can want. 
Perhaps the most interesting chapters in the book are those 
devoted to the horse of the desert, and indeed it is easy to under- 
stand how the Arab is what it is, on the principle of the survival 
of the fittest. For the Bedouin of the Syrian Desert expects his 
horse to stand as much privation as he does himself, and even 
more. If the banks of the stream near the evening camp are 
steep, the Arab will not take the trouble to water his horse ; the 
idea of a bucket has, according to our writer, not occurred to him 
yet. He has something to say about Indian, Chinese, and 
Japanese horses and horsemen, though he is deplorably ignorant 
of Indian horsemanship, and says the bullock is practically the 
horse of the country, over the whole peninsula. The Egyptian and 
Syrian chapters are the best in the book, though all through the 
hints and criticisms on seats and saddles are invaluable. The illus- 
trations are good. The style, clear and to the point, is often 
very slipshod, and the grammar is astonishing. Those who love 
horses, however, ought to buy Riders of Many Lands. 

Misther O’Ryan. By Edward McNulty. (Edward Arnold.)— 
“There is no intention,” we are told in an author’s note, “ to dis- 
cuss in this story the merits of any form of political opinion.” 
That may well be so; but it will be strange if any reader reaches 
the end of the volume without receiving, if he has not already re- 
ceived it, a considerable bias in a particular direction, In the first 
chapter, Father Patrick Murphy receives a purse of sovereigns by 
way of testimonial on the completion of his five-and-twenty years 
of priestly labours in Ballychusha, That very day a tramp breaks 
into his house, and this tramp turns out to be his own illegitimate 
son, born before his going to Maynooth. How the two work to- 
gether, till O’Ryan is selected as a future M.P., is told in this 
story. But it is not here that the tragedy lies. It does not much 
matter who becomes an Irish M.P. It is the fate of the boycotted 
farmer Kennedy and his daughter Nora, that interests us so 
cruelly. Surely of all the ironies of fate there is none stranger 
than that which has doomed the most anti-clerical of English 
statesmen to become the supporter of such rulers as Father Pat. 

First Latin Translation Book. By A. H. Thomas, B.A. (Rivington, 
Percival, and Co.)—Mr. Thomas has carried out with satisfactory 
results the two principles of graduating the difficulty of passages 
to be translated, and of making them interesting. He has not 
selected or adapted passages, but written them. In one way this 
makes the task easier, but there is the risk of dcubtful Latin. 
** Nullae comae ibi crescunt”’ is scarcely admissible for “ no hairs 
grow there.” ‘ Nascuntur” is not admissible for another reason 
(deponents are not yet reached), but “ sunt ” would be better than 
erescunt, which is not found in good prose in this sense. It would 
be better to have “ redibat ” than “ revertebat” for “ was return- 
ing.” “Revertebatur” is inadmissible for the reason given above. 
« Juvenem” as an adjective, applied to uzorem, is rare. ‘“ Belluae 
irruentis genu” would be better than “belluam irruentem genu 
[on the knee] vulneravit ;” ‘se fugae in praeceps dedit ” hardly 
means “fled headlong,”—* in praeceps’’ meaning rather “ into 
peril;” and “ familiae vetustas” is odd for “ancient birth.”—— 
No criticism of this kind applies to Ewercises in Unseen Translation 
in Latin. By W. Welch, M.A., and C. G. Duffield, M.A. (Mac- 
millan.)—The Latin, except in the short sentences which form 
the earlier exercises, is from authors of the best class. But then 
there is a difficulty about the graduation. Where is the pupil 
who will be able to proceed within the compass of seventy-one 
pages from “ Impigros agricolas monuistis” to Tacitus ? 
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DINBURGH.—SUPERIOR BOARD offered for 
_, STUDENT in Professional Gentleman’s Family. Large house; good 
on references.—‘ No, 598,”’ Robertson and Scott, Hanover Street, 





ESU STON WANTED by a YOUNG MAN as Care- 
; taker, Messenger, or any position of trust. Excellent 
situation.—W. GRAY, 51 Festing Road, Lower Richmond Rosas Tae ae ' 





HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist. 
The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingd i 
t gdom, and contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last 3 ti y ; 
aceldents, 10,301. Dp ast year, 10,599; out-patients, 127,094; 

Surgical operations daily, Major operations in 1893, 1,575. 

APPOINTMENTS :—Forty qualified appointments are made annually. Dressers, 
ea ag peer ae cog cys assistants are appointed every three 
months. appointments are free. i i 
seetiien deve Ohio olders of resident appointments are also 

_ SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRizEs :—Entrance Scholarships, value £120, £60 
£30, and £20, will be offered for competition at the yaa of on sd eg a. _ 
= maa pe and Prizes are given annually, ‘ 

ees.—120 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instal ic’ 
of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of ein om mag eaganes 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students’ 
- eo ype — veh oumening all the Scientific, Social, and 

tic 4 available to 5 i is ¢ 
— Bamouten, udents. The Clubs Union Ground is at 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East Lond - t 

Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College, os ane ene 


For further information apply personally, or by letter to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SOOTT, Warden. 


é XPEWRITIN G.—All Kinds of Copying; Authors’ Manu- 
_ Scripts, Pedigrees, &c. erms: ld. per folio (72 s r Is. ) 
worde.—Address, Miss NIGHTINGALL, The Avenue Stevensey C7 U* Ber 40? 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matiers of business, should Nov be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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ING’S SCHOOL, 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Harrow.—Among 
Woolwich and Sandhurst, and pass Lon 


in the School, 
AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 
for GIRLS —Large House, standing in eight acros of land. ony a 
imited Nt ber received. Prospectus on application to Miss8.CARR. The 
School is recommended by the Vicar of Cowley St. John and Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 
odern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 
mot Highest references. Large house and grounds.—Lady 


i dance. , : 
Protea, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


CANTERBURY. — Head-Master, 
late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
successes in July, direct Entrances to 
don Matriculation. Fifty Scholarships 














eS 
N HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited. 
penhere’ ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. Head-Mistress, Miss A. J. 
PER, F.C.P. The School Course includes the subjects of a High School 
00!) 1 , Natural Science, with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing and 
curricu. 4" sodlaworts and Physical Exercises. Fees, four to six Guineas a 
ong tuses, &e., can be obtained from the Secretary. The next Term 
a EPTEMBER 18th. Private Omnibuses daily, from Mosely and 
je Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


DINBURGH UNIVERSITY.—A LECTURER at the 

Edinburgh School of Medicine has a VACANCY for a RESIDENT PUPIL, 

Zareful and thorough preparation for the Medical Examinations. Highest 
references.—Address, ** M. D.,”’ 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 














INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.— Miss 

L. G. CRAIG is Licensed by the Council to RECEIVE GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS attending this School. House on high ground close to downs. 
Good garden and tennis lawns. Reference permitted to the Dean of Winchester, 
Rev. Dr. Fearon, Miss A. BRAMSTON, Hon. Sec.—Address, The Homestead, 
Bereweeke Road, Winchester. TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 24th, 





CHOOL for GIRLS.—Thoroughly High-Class Teaching, 
S employing the best modern methods of instruction. Detached houso, 
situated 600 ft. above the sea, in an extremely open and healthy locality on the 
south-west slope of Dartmoor; good drainage; large garden and tennis-court. 
Reference kindly permitted to Mrs. Sidgwick, Principal, Newnham Oollege, 
Cambridge, and others.—For Prospectus, apply, Miss HEATH, Furzecroft, 


Yelverton R.S.0., 8. Devon. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN), 43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, 
LONDON, N.W. | i wi 
General Education, thorough and modern, combined with careful Home 
Training. Special advantages for the study of Languages, Music, and Art. 
Pupils prepared for University and R.A.M. Examinations. Fully qualified and 
Certificated Resident English and Foreign Governesses, and large staff of Pro- 
fessors, Entire charge taken of girls from India and the Colonies, Healthy 
neighbourhood; bracing air. Tennis, Swimming, Riding, &c. 
‘or Terms, list of Lecturers, Referees, &c., see Prospectus, to be had on appli- 
cation to the Principals. 
WINTER TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 24th. 








ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, September 18th. 
Applications for Prospectuses or other information to be addressed to Mr. 
THOS, JACKSON. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
ak jrompectus apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University 











EYMOUTH.—14 ROYAL TERRACE.—Mr. E. IRE- 

!  MONGER, M.A., late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, 1st class 
classical honours, would be glad to RECEIVE a few more BOYS to prepare for 
Public Schools, &c. The few already prepared very succ.ssfvl. Individual atten- 
tion to any amount. Moderate terms.—Prospectus, with references, on application. 





OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 20th. Reference kindly allowed 

to Mrs, Benson, Lambeth Palace; Professor Ruskin, Brantwood, Coriston; Sir 
'T. Spencer Wells, Bart., M.D., Golders Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head- 
Master, J.D. McOLURE, M.A., LL.M.. to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary.—MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, September 20th. 








QERIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, 
bia HIGH-CLASS BOY’S SOHOOL. 

Princ’pal, Rev. F. W. AVELIN G, M.A., B.Sc., assisted by several University 
A VELING.” Comforts. Public School Training.—Apply to Principal, F. W. 


’ . . 

OYS’ EDUCATION.—Miss BRAHAM’S SCHOOL will 

_ RE-OPKN on MONDAY, September 24th. Boys are prepared for the 

Public School by resident University Graduates. Sports and Gymnastics are a 

special feature ; there is a fitted gymnasium in the house, Inclusive fees 80 to 
1)) guineas a year.—Pixholme, Dorking. 








UY’S HOSPITAL.—Preliminary Scientific (M.B.Lond.) 

Classes are held throughout the year, Chemistry : Mr. Groves, F.R.S., 

and Mr. Wade, B.Sc. ; Exp. Physics: Professor Reinold, F.R.S.; Biology: Mr. 

3eddard, F.R.8.,and Dr. Campbell. Fee 18 guineas with Special Instruction for 
the January Examination.—Apply to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, 8.. 





PSTAIRS and DOW NSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

- he COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
OUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, ot 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Sentenl Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Sventnens towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 

lessrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 0O., 1 Pall Mall East, 8S. W. 








FROFAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th, 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SIXTY-FOURTH SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT and the 
TWENTY-FIRST SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENOE, TEOH- 
at and ARTS —s es 8th. 

@ Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in 
Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, p ae nine dy 
and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and 
Printing Rooms, will be open daily for Practical Work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the REGISTRAR :— 

(1.) For Regular Day Students. 
(2.) For Occasional and Evening Students, 
(3.) Classes in Agriculture, 
(4.) For Medical Students, 
A Hall of Residence for College Students has been established. 


RANCE—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES.—Mdlle. 
CHABROL, Diplomée of the Sorbonne (Paris), daughter of Universit; 
Professor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to learn French an 
accomplishments, Very healthy town; beautifully situated. School of Art; 
Academy where lectures may be attended. Highest French and English refer- 
ences.—Mdlle. CHABROL will be in ENGLAND in the HOLIDAY! 


RIVATE TUITION—SUSSEX COAST—A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN, of twenty years’ experience in the tuition and manage- 
ment of boys, has TWO VACANCIES for pupils from 10 to 16 years of age. 
Each pupil specially prepared; individual teaching. No classes; careful train- 
ing. Home care and comforts, Highest references. Fees from 21 guineas a 
term. Games, gym., sea-bathing.—Address, Rev. R. P., at 69 Arlington Road, 
London, N. W. 


M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. § 1 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational Frenc 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. Escort, September 10th, 


CHOOL of S. MONICA, WARMINSTER, WILTS.— 

Conducted by SISTERS of 8S. DENYS and the Warden, Rev. Sir JAMES 

E, PHILIPPS, Bart.—For DAUGHTERS of GuNTLEMEN, Resident Gover. 

nesses ; preparations for Oxford and Oambridge Exams., and Royal College of 

Music. Special terms, and entire charge of Indian children. Olimate very 

healthy and bracing; large grounds and tennis-courts,—Address, Sister in 
Charge, 8S. Monica, Warminster. 


IN GS COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The College is close to the Temple Station of the District Railway. 

The Oollege provides the usual education of a University for young men in 
Theology, Arts, Science, Engineering, Electricity, and Medicine, It has alsoa 
School of Fine Art, and a Department for the preparation of Candidates for the 
Civil Service. 

Non-Matriculated Students can attend Lectures on any sabject, and there 
are Evening Classes for Students otherwise engaged during the day. 

The School for Boys is a first-grade school in three divisions,—Classical, 
Mathematical, and Commercial. 

The several DEPARTMENTS will REOPEN: 

Faculty of Theology On Thursday, October 4th, 

Faculty of Arts but new Students admitted on pre- 
Faculty of Science and Engineering ceding Tuesday. 

Faculty of Medicine Tuesday, October 2nd, 

Department of Evening Classes Monday, October &th, 

Tbe School Wednesday, September 19th. 

The Prospectus of any Faculty can be obtained without cost from the College 
office, or by post. J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSION 

of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SOIENOE (including 

the Indian and Oriental Schools and the Department of Fine Arts) will BEGIN 

on OCTOBER 2nd. The Introductory Lecture will be given, at 3 p.m., by Pro- 
fessor M. J. M, Hitt, M.A., D.Se., F.K.S, 


PROFESSORS, 


F. Althaus, Ph.D. ... sda ai «. German. 

PHD, BonTer B-Sc-Assoc., M-Inst. } wrechanical Engineering. 

Cecil Bendall, M.A.... sia ie +. Sanskrit. 

Rev. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.8., 2 Geology and Mineralogy (Yates-Gold- 
F.G.8. ‘a w eae os aes smid Professorship). 

Fredk. Brown ‘a ea iva ... Fine Arts (Slade Professorship), 

T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., Ph.D. ... Pali and Buddhist Literature. 

Antonio Farinelli, L.B. ... pee . Italian Language and Literature, 

J. A. Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Electrical Engineering. 

G, C. Foster, B.A., F.B.S... son Physics (Quain Professorship). 

Political Economy. 


H.8. Foxwell, M.A... cs we ace P ; glitch 

urisprudence and OConstitutio w 

Alexander Henry, M.A., LL.B.... wih and History. 

M. J. M. Hill, M.A., D.Se., F.R.S. Mathematics, 

A. E, Housman, M.A, sos pes “ an - fa | ela 
englis anguage an iterature 

W. P. Ker,  * Saar oe eee . (Quain Professorship). 

H. Lallemand, B.-és-Se. ... rE .. French Language and Literature. 

Rev. Dr. D. W. Marks... os «+ Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship). 

F. C. Montague, M.A, cos pon eve 


A. F. Murison, M.A., LL.D. 
F, W., Oliver, M.A., D.Se.... 
Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B. p 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L. .. 
J. Arthur Platt, M.A. ... 
Vacant... on ses aa 
J. P. Postgate, M.A., Litt.D. 
W. Ramsay, Pb.D., F.R.S. 
Charles Rieu, Ph.D. eee 
E, A. Schafer, F.R.S. aoe 


T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A, C F ‘ 

LOPARAIED i.  —| a 

ae es nenigetaaaadl 7 } Civil Engineering and Surveying. 

W. ¥.B, Weldon, M.A., F-RS....  ... { 2097 nd Comparative Anatomy 

L. L. Price, M.A. ... oun oe +.» Statistics (Newmarch | 
Students are admitted to all Classes without previous examination, 


Scholarships, &c., of the value of £2,000 may be awarded annually. The regu. 
lations as to these, and further information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be 
obtained from the Secretary, J. M, HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 











and 











” 


History. 

Roman Law. 

... Botany (Quain Professorship). 

... Applied Mathematics and Mechanics, 
+. Egyptology. 

ew. Greek. 

... Archeology (Yates Professorship), 
Comparative Philology. 

Chemistry. 

Arabic and Persian, 

Physiology (Jodrell Professorship). 
Architecture. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


















——_@———_ 
Anstruther (R.), Sea-Faring Phrases, English and Italian, cr 8vo...(Simpkin) 4/0 
Ashbee (0. R.), Few Chapters in Workshop Reconstruction, 8vo0 
(Guild of Handicraft) 5/0 
Baker (J.), Pictures from Bohemia, imp 8vo Lenaiadeunasprapodsindonenesgeessen cane) a ae 
Bishop (I.), Among the Tibetans, cr 8vo ...... pdetbstudeteceapae .(R.T.S ) 2/6 
Borlase (S.), Stirring Tales of Colonial Adventure, cr 8vo... ...(Warne) 3/6 
Bourdillon (F.), Householder’s Treasure, cr 80 ......+ oki dunieeiaes eeeee(R.T.S.) 2/6 
Bradbury (£.), Architectural Sketches in and Around N orthampton (Mark) 3/6 
Burch (F. E.), Josh Jobson, cr 8V0 ......+++... eeeeee .(R.T.S.) 2/0 
Byron’s Siege of Corinth, Notes by P. Mecdern, | cr chee, aebipacknonand oe sad Bell) 1/6 
Calderwood (H.), Vocabulary of Philosophy, cr 8V0 .........:ssseesereeeree (Griffin) 10/6 
Cameron (Mrs.), Sisters Sin, cr 8vo ....... aoe ee (F.V. White) 2/0 
Carey (R. N.), Little Miss Muffet, cr 8V0 ........sesserssssrreseeerensre reese (R.T.S.) 3/6 
Cayley (A.), Mathematical Papers, Vol. VII. 4to ...(Cambridge Univ. Press) 25/0 
Chadwick (J. O.), Three Years with Lobengula, cr 8V0.........0+00e000++ (Cassell) 3/6 
Cook (A, M.), Shorter Latin Course, Part II, 12M0......e-ceceeeeeeee( Macmillan) 2/0 
Currie (Miss), Missionary Birthday Book, 13mo.............. searateouenteeS (R.T.S.) 26 
Currie (Miss), Missionary Daily Text-Book, 18m0..............::s0000 .(R.T.S.) 1/6 
Dawson (J. W.), Meeting Place of Geology and History, cr 8va........(R.T.S.) 5/0 


Douglas (Mrs.), Gentlewoman’s Book of Dress, Cr 8V0.........:s00+e0000 
Edwards (Mrs.), The Adventuress, Cr 8V0.........:.00004 
Ending of My Day, by “ Rita,” cr 8vo............ 
Euripides Alcestes, ed. by M. L, Earle, 12mo... 
Everett (E.), Two Bright Shillings, cr 8vo.... 
Fluff; or, What a Little Dog Did, cr 8vo..... ses 
Garnett (E.), An Imaged World, 16m0 ...........cceeseeeeeseeeeeeeerenee 
Gill (W. W.), From Darkness to Light in Polynesia, cr 8vo ... 
Gillespie (CO. G. K.), Sanitary Oode of the Pentateuch, cr 8y0 .. 



















Gordon (W. J.), Popular Natural History for Boys and Girls, cr 80 (R. T.8. ) 2/6 
Green (E. E.), The Family, cr 8vo ........ Se penavine eeaeeasneus R.T.S.) 5/0 
Hutcheson (M.), Bruno, the Conscript, cr 8vo ... (Hutchinson) 3/6 
—. (W.), as age on Education Restated, 12mo. wovsacmetaal a" Allen) 2,0 
Keith (L.), When the Bour-Tree Blooms, cr 8vo.. (R.T.S.) 3/0 
Kerr (L. H.), Menzikoff, cr 8V0.........:c0.cec0cseeseeee (R.T.8.) 1/6 
Lang “f ), The ‘Adventures of Hans Muller, cr 8vo asqnduseninisesnceseliinl K.T.S.) 20 
Marratt (J.), Missionary Veterans in South Africa, 12mo (Wes. Conf. "Stice) 1/6 
Millington (T, 8.), Through Fire and Through Water, ct cr aaied esvvee.--LR.T.S) 3/6 
Millington eA 8.), True as Steel, cr 8vo........... a8 sesucnasst en aee ) 2/6 
Nisbet (H.), Desert Bride, cr 8vo ......... (F. 'V. White) 7 
Oxley (J. M.), Archie MacKenzie, cr 8V0 ..........sseeseesssteeesersnceneenees (R.T.S.) 
pat B T.), Persian Grammar, Part I. cr Williams & Norgate) 10/8 
B.), Master of the Shell, cr 8vo . R.T.8.) 5/0 
Reed &: B.), Tom, Dick, and Harry, er 8vo.. ae a e ) 5/0 
Scherren (H.), Ponds and Rock Pools, er 8v 8.) 2/6 
Silke (L. O.), Margaret Somerset, cr 8vo ex . ‘s. ) 26 





matt 1/6 
Masters) 2/0 
ce tock) 10/6 


Simple Coo ‘ery for the People, cr 8vo ... 
Simple Words to a Communicant’s Class, cr 8v 
Simpson (W. S.), St. Paul’s Cathedral, 8vo .. E. 8 

Stoddart (J. L.), Portfolio of Photographs, Vol. . (News of the World Office) 10/6 
Turner (E. 8.), Seven Little Australians, cr 8vo ...(Ward & Lock) 3,6 
Vacher (F.), A Healthy Home, cr 80 .......c0..sseessssseeesereseees siesenbue «(Rider) 3/6 











T, THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 189495 will OPEN on MONDAY, October Ist, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at 4 p.m. by the Rev. W. W. MERRY, D.D., 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September— 
viz., one of £150 and one of £60, in Che mistry and Physics, with either Physio- 
logy, Botany, or Zoology, for first year’s students; one of £50 in Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Chemistry, for third year’s students, 

Scholarships and money prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the Ses- 
sional Examinations, as well as several medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All hospital appointments are open to students without charge. 

The New Laboratories and Club Rooms were opened on June 9th by H.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught, K.G., President of the Hospital. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments, Entries may be made 
separately to lectures or to hospital practice, and special arrangements are made 
for students entering in their second or subsequent years; also for dental stu- 
dents and for qualified practitioners. 

A register of approved lodgiugs is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a list of local medical practitioners, clergymen, and others who receive students 
into their houses, 

For prospectuses and all particulars, apply to the Medical Secretary. 

G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 





AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON » W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
roa to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
r filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLIOATIONS. and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BoOKs, 
CHILDREN of the STATE. By Florence 


DavenPort-HiLu. Edited by Fanny Fowxe. 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. Second Edition, Revised and 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" We cannot too forcibl: 
‘Children of the State,’ or too urgently recommend it to the public ater 1 of 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* The book is valuable for it: 
mes of ogee bigeaigteay 4 met — greater or less ert ae verte 
wor. as well as 
of Laer Be i. or the sincerely philanthropic and enlightened spirit 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. By J. R. Green. Illustrated Edition. Edite 
GREEN and Miss KaTE NorgaTE. Part XXXVI., ‘aapuet ie ie; . 
(Vols, I., IL, and III., Super-royal 8vo, 12s. each net.) sine 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. Edited 


by Wittiam Atpis Wricut, Edition de Luxe. 40 i 
6s. net. per vol. vols. Super-royal yo, 


Vol, XXIII.—The TRAGEDY of KING RICHARD III, 
Vol, XXIV,—The FAMOUS HISTORY of the LIFE of KING HENRY VIIT. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


HENRY HUXLEY, F.B.S. Globe 8vo, 5s. each vol. 
Vol. IX.—EVOLUTION and ETHIOS, and other Essays. 


VOL. V., NO. 31. 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 
A Monthly Review of Scientific Progress, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 
CONTENTS of SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 
Notes anp COMMENTS, 
1, THe Rev. GrorGe Henstow on Nat is y 
% wan. oan ATURAL SELECTION. Alfred Russe? 
. air — oR NEw Formation.” P. Chalmers Mitchel’, 
3. THE PARASITES OF MALARIAL FEVERS. J. Walter Gregory, D.Sc., F.G.9, 
I lustrated. : 

4, A British Patm. A. B. Bein, M.A,, F.L 


5. THE Birpv’s Foor. (1), 
Mitchell, 
6. NoTES FROM THE BritisH ASSOCIATION, 1894, 
Some New Booxs.—Ositvary.—News OF UNIVERSITIES, MUSEUMS, AND- 
SOCIETIES,—CORRESPONDENCE, 


dee Lucas ; (2), Srrank Finn ; (3), P. Chalmers 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Three New One-Volume Novels, 





To Borrow or to Buy at the Libraries or Booksellers’ 
and Bookstalls in Town or Country, by 
Marion Crawford, 
Ouida, and 
S. R. Crockett. 


1. The Upper Berth, by Marion Crawrorp. 
e . [Second Edition. 
2. The Silver Christ, by Ourpa. 


3. Mad Sir Uchtred, by S. R. Crockerr. 
[Second Edition, 





Paper, 1s. 6d. each ; cloth, 2s. each. 


London . T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848 
oon oe ooo 218,000,000 


INVESTED FUNDS... 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; TH5 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mxssrs. Brentano's, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; and GALIGNANT’S LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 1 d 








USE 
F R Y'S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC *O A. 


fidently be 


THE RAILWayY 


“There is no beverage which can so con 
recommended,” —Medical Annual, 136% 





OLIDAY SEASON 
RAILWAY AOOIDENTS 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY 


ASSURANCE CoO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


W. D. MASSY, 
AVIAN,” $800% 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ee yw 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS.,0 Lane, foo 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER MOEN. INTEREST 

allowed on DEPOSITS, » eRe yen on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on AOOOUNTS,. 
on the minimum monthly balances, gts not drawn 
below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with fall particu- 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


1894. 
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0-OPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


PPOPOSOSSOSOSOP SSOP OSS SSSSOSSOSOOOSOOSD 


MR. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE’S 


SIXTEEN GUINEAS TOUR TO ROME, 
FLORENCE, MILAN, AND LUCERNE. 





LECTURES BY 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR AND PROFESSOR LANCIANI. 





The following 


SEPTEMBER 25rH.—Leave London 9.55 a.m. Dinner will be 
stend in the Belgian carriages. MONDAY’S party, by short sea 
Prospectus. 

_—Arrive at Basle about half-past 6, where breakfast (café 

BROOND Pail be served; leave Basle at 10.10 a.m., arriving in Lucerne at 
1,87 p.m. 

THIRD DAY.—Leaving Lucerne at 10,20 a.m., the journey will be taken by the 
St. Gothard Tunnel to Milan, over one of the most remarkable railways in 
the world, and through scenery almost unsurpassed for grandeur and beauty. 
Milan will be reached at 7.32 p.m., and dinner and first-class accommodation 
will be arranged for in the Hotels Continental, Grand Bretagne, and De la 

Ville, the best in thecity. Luncheon at Goeschenen. 


FOURTH DAY.—The day will be spent in seeing Milan. The party will leave 
Milan at 8.30p.m. Breakfast, lunch, aud dinner in Milan. 

FIFTH DAY.—Arrive in Rome at 10a.m. Hotel accommodation will be provided 
for seven days in Rome at the following hotels (the names ara given in alpha- 
betical order) :—Anglo-American Hotel, Grand Hotel, Hotel Marini, Hotel 
Minerva, Hotel Roma, Hotel Royale, and Hotel Russie. At the conclusion 
of the term in Rome members of the party can prolong their stay in Rome, 
visit any other part of Italy, or break the journey at any of the principal 
towns on their return, at their own expense, within a period of forty-five days 


ESDAY, 
7 served at O: 
, BC 


is the Itinerary :— 


from leaving London. Those who return in the direct conducted party will 
travel as follows :— 


FIRST DAY HOMEWARD.—Leave Rome at 9 a.m., arriving at Florence 2.50 
pm, dining and staying at the Hotels Oavour, Minerva, and Milano. Lunch 
a iusi. 

SECOND DAY will be spent in seeing Florence. Breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
will be provided. The journey from Florence to London can be made as 
desired. Coupons for a day’s hotel accommodation, consisting of breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner, bed, lights, and attendance will be provided, and can be 
used either at Milan, Hotel Continental; at Basle, Hotel Victoria; at 
Strasburg, Hotel Englisherhof; or at Brussels, Hotel de L’Empereur or de 
L’Univers. As the parties travel at such ir: lar times on the homeward 
journey, it is impossible to arrange for m en route, and this fact is 
taken into consideration in calculating the cost of the tour. 

Those who travel vid Calais or Boulogne will leave London on Monday, 
arriving in Rome, and leaving Rome a day earlier than the Ostend section. 
They will either travel by Laon, Delle to Basle, or by Paris to Turin. We have. 
not yet settled which route will be taken, but one of them will be adopted 
exclusively. Those who take the short sea route will pay seventeen guineas, 
the extra guinea entitling them, in addition to the more expensive journey, to 
an extra coupon for one day’s complete pension at Paris on the homeward 
journey. 








ITINERARY OF THE NAPLES AND POMPEII 
EXTENSION. 


Second Class, Four Guineas, First Class, Fowr-and-a-half Guineas. 


An extension has been planned for Naples and Pompeii, the cost of which will 
be four guineas for those who travel second-class, and four-and-a-half guineas 
for those who travel first-class. his sum will include railway tickets, and four 
days’ hotel accommodation at Ocntinental, Parker’s, Royal, Vesuve, and the 
West End Hotels. 

The arrangement recommended is to leave Rome at 8.5 a.m., arriving at Naples 
at 1.26 pm. Pompeii can be visited on whichever day is most convenient with- 
out extra charge. Any who wishes to prolong their stay in Naples can do so at 
their own expense, and the return journey can be made when desired. The 
majority of the party will leave Naples at 830 a.m., arriving in Florence at 9 
p.m., Where dinner will be provided. Lunch will be provided at Chiusi. Those 
members of the party who travel direct to England will leave Florence the next 
night at 9.15 p.m., following the direct itinerary as above. Those who go to 
the Lakes will also leave by the same train, Those who go to Venice will leave 
Florence the morning following at 6,10 a.m., spending two nights in Florence, 
and will follow the Venice itinerary. 


ITINERARY OF THE VENICE EXTENSION. 
Second Class, Three Guineas, First Class, Three-and-a-half Guineas, 
Those who wish to visit Venice on their return journey can make the exten- 
sion by paying three guineas if they hold second-class tickets, or three and-a- 
half guineas first-class, This sum will include the extra travelling and the 
extra hotel accommodation involved in the following extended itinerary :— 
FIRST DAY.—Leave Rome 9 a.m., arrive at Florence 2.20 pm, having dinner 
and sleeping accommodation provided at the Hotels Cavour, Milano, and 
Minerva, 
SECOND DAY.—Will be spent in seeing Florence, 
dinner provided. 
THIRD DAY.—Leave Florence at 6.10 a.m., arriving at Venice 1.50 p.m. Hotels 
Danieliand Grand. Lunch and dinner provided. 
FOURTH DAY.—Will be spent in seeing Venice. Full accommodation as at Rome. 


FIFTH DAY.—Also will b3 spent in secing Venice, which will be left at 2.50 
p.m., after lunch. 

The return journey can then be broken as desired. The coupon for hotel ac- 
commodation at Basle will be included, and can be used on any date. This 
extension is very cheap, but it can only be secared at this price if it be ordered 
in advance, and the tickets bound up together. 


ITINERARY FOR THE ITALIAN LAKES. 
First Class on all Steamers, Thres Guineas, including hotels, 


Tars extension can be taken after either Naples or Venice, or by those members 
of the party who do not visit either of these cities. The“ First Day” will be 
the day of the departure from Venice, or the day after the departure from 
Florence. 

FIRST DAY.—Arrive at Milan from Florence or Venice, omnibus from the 
station, table d’hé:e dinner on day of arrival, at Hotel Cuntiaental, bed- 
room, lights, and attendance, 

SECOND DAY.—Leave Milan at 7.20 a.m. or 10,15 a.m., arrive Como 8.30 a.m, 
or 11.25 a.m. Steamer aloug L ke Como, arriving Menaggio 10.52 a.m. or 
2.25 p.m. Spend night at Hotel Menaggio. 

THIRD DAY.—Leave Menaggi> at 6.40a.m. or 945am., arrive Porlezza 
7.38a.m. or 10.38a.m. Steimer to Lugin», arriving 8.30 a.m. or 11.30 am. 
Leave Lugano 8.35a m.or1.15p.m. S:eamer to Ponte Tresa, thence by rail 
to Luino, and by stzamer to Scresa, arriving 2.2)p.m. or 7.25 pm, Spend 
night at Hotel des Iles Borromeo. 

FOURTH DAY.—Leave Stresa by steamer to Luino, thence by rail to Bellinzona, 
and on to Basle, arriving 7.57 p.m. 

The trains can of course be varied as desired, and ‘ho joiru y can be broken 
at the principal places if desired. 
Tae foregoing times are liable t> alteration, and the o tisial 


Breakfast, lunch, and 


ime-ta bles for 


LECTURES IN ROME 
(OPTIONAL). 


Tickets must be paid for in England, that ail necessary 
Arrangements may be made for Carriages, &c. 


TIVOLI AND HADRIAN’S VILLA. 


TICKETS MUST BE TAKEN BEFORE LEAVING 
Lonpon, 


The members of the party will m:et at the Station of the Steam Tramway, 
outside the Porta San Lorenzo at 9.15a,.m, The train passes en route the Roman 
Cemetery, Church of San Lorenzo, Ponte Mammalo, Camp of Hannibal, Oastel 
Arcione, Acque Albule Baths, Ponte Lucano, and the Tomb of the Plautii: At 
Tivoli conveyances will take the pa:ty along the hills to view the Falls and 
Cascades, and various villas ; Temples of Vesta, the Sibyl, and Hercules. After 
lunch proceed to the wonderful Villa of Hadrian, where the various ruins will 
be examined and explained, returning to Rome by 6 p.m, 


““IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PAUL.” 


A Special Day’s Excursion to the Appian Way and 
Three Taverns. 


Under the direction and guidance of leading ciceroni. 


For Members ONLY, 103. EACH. TICKETS MUST BE TAKEN BEFORE 
LEAVING ENGLAND, 


The party will start from the hotel at 9a.m., and drive along the Via Appia 
Nova under the Aquedacts, to Tae Taree Taverns, eleven m‘les from Rome, 
where the brethren from Rome met St. Paul, After lunch the party will pro- 
ceed towards Rome in the Footsteps of the Apostle along the ancient Appian 
Way, from the Temple of Hercules at the eighth mile (from the eleventh to the. 
e'ghth mile the road is only passable on foot), the monuments existing in St. 
Paul’s day being spycialiy described. The Tomb of the Oonsul Quintus Veran- 
nius, who died in Britain, A.D. 55; Villa and Tomb of Persius, A.D, 62; Tomb 
of the two Horatii, Tomb of Cotta, Tomb of Atticus, the three Tombs of the 
Curiatii, Temple of Jupiter|at the village of Lamonias, Vi'la and Tomb of Seneca, 
A.D. 65; Tomb of the Consul M. Servilius Quirtus, A.D.3; Tomb of Cecilia 
Matella, wife of Sulla; the Catacombs made from the crypt where the bodies of 
St. Paul and St. Peter are said to have been concealed (there is no doubt that 
this Platonia was the original resting-p'ace of the Apostle to the Gentiles) ; the 
triumphal arch of Drusus; the Porta Capena, where St. Paul entered the city 
(the site of the Praetorian Camp being barracks, the public are not admitted); 
passing along the Circus Maximus, and under the Palatine Hill by the Ghetto to 
the Vicus Aéscletus, which is the reputed site where “ Paul dwelt two whole 
years in his own hired house,” 


A DAY IN ANCIENT ROME. 
Under the direction and guidance of leading ciceroni, 
Lectures, carriages not included, Five Shillings. 


The party will leave the hotels at 9.30 a,m., and proceed direct to the Palatine 
Hill, the site of early Rome, the city of Romulus. The remains of the original 
city will be examined and explained, also the temples and edifices of the Repub- 
lic and the remuius of the Palaces of the Cwsars (Phil. iv. 22). The Basilica, 
where the appeal unto Cesar, the Emperor (Acts xxv. 11), was heard. The 
recently excavated Stradium, where the foot-races were held (Heb, xii. 1; Phil. 
iii, 13, 14; 1 Cor. ix. 24-27; 2 Tim. iv. 7). The Circus Maximus, Palace of Severus, 
where the first school for Christian orphans was established. 


fi» Interval fur Ianch and Rist. 


The party will leave the hotels at 2.15 p,m.,and proceed direct to visit the 
Colosseum, Arch of Constantine, Arch of Titus, with its celebrated relief of the 
seven-branched candiestick and the spoil from the Temple of Jerusalem, The 
Temple of Peace, Busilica of Constantine, the Sacred Way, House of the Vestals 
and Temple ot Vesia. The Forum Komanum, its temples and monuments. By 
the Tiber, Forum Boariom, Temple cf Hercules, Temple of Patrician 
Chastity, House of Rienza, Isiand and Bridges of the Tiber, the Cloaca Maxima 


For MEMBERS ONLY, 103, EACH, 








the particular montia should be consulted. 


and Sablician Bridge, whi:h was defended by Horatio Cocles, 





FURTHER PARTICULARS OF ABOVE TOURS ON APPLICATION TO 


Mr. T. H. BISHOP, Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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KERNER and OLIVER'S NATURAL 


HISTORY of PLANTS. 


now ready. 


Part V. and Half-Volume J. 


The Work will be Completed in Sixteen Monthly Parts at 2s. 6d. 
each net, and in Four Half- Volumes, cloth, at 12s. 6d. each net. 
Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, sent post free on 


application. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





Just Published, feap. 8vo, boards, Is. ; 
per post, 1s, 2d. 


AGNOSTIC FAITH. 


Fnlarged from a Paper on ‘Ethical Theism ” 
in the National Review of February, 1884, 
Third and Revised Edition. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 
Cockspur Street, 8.W. 





JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
No. 902 ron SEPTEMBER, 


OccasionaL Notes :—Sir Henry Roscoe and ** The 
New Fducation;” The New Prus:ian Rezulatiors 
for Girls’ Schools; Oxford University Extension 
Summer Meeting; Dr. Blandford on the Preven- 
tion of Insanity; University Collezes and the 
Treasury Grant; Mr, Havelock Ellis’s *‘ Man and 
Woman;” Mr. Harry Quilter’s New School, &e. 

THe ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF STUPIDITY IN 
eT ie Talk with Mr, Brudenell-Oarter, 
F.R.C.8. 


‘THe PFeIrFER BEQUEST. 

A Visit TO A FinnisH TRAINING COLLEGE. 

<**Lirer® HUMANIORES:” AN APPEAL TO TEACHERS. 
By Henry 8. Salt, Hon, Sec. Humanitarian League, 

THE Doctor’s Boy (concluded). 

Tue HALE BicenTENARY. By A. Sonnenschein. 

JEAN FREDERICK SrmMon. By W. G. Field. 

CoRRESPONDENCE :—Secondary Education and Grade 
Schools; The Private Schools Association; Infec- 
tion in Schools; The Series Method and Mrs. 
Piercy; French in Twenty-four Hours; Errors in 
School Books, &c. 

T:anslation and Extra Holiday Prizes. 


Price 6d., per post 8d. 





OrFicE; 86 Freet STREET, Lonron, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
ConTENTS. SEPTEMBER. Price 2s, 6d. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

Tue COLONIES AND THE EMPIRE, 
C. Howard Vincent, M.P., Hon, Sec. 
Empire Trade League. 

Hosses. By sir Frejerick Pollock, Bart, 

‘Tue Prospects or Fiyine. By Hiram S. Maxim. 

SUNSET AND NiGuT (StaMBOUL). By Violet Fane. 

Tue Bar. By the Ordinary Man. 

‘TO THE BRINK OF PrreNne. By Morton Fallerton, 

How To Save THE Rupez. By Harold Cox. 

Some FraTuRes OF THE SeEssion. By A Con- 
rervative M.P. 

Avtumn THovuauts. By T. E. Kebbel. 

Aw IeisHh LanpDLORD’s Bupaet, anp Its Critics. 

:osEmMary. By Frederick Greenwood. 

London : Epwarp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford St., W.C. 





By Lieut-Col. 
United 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Oapital ....scscsseeeseeeeree £1,500,000 






3,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprictors.., 


LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the OOLONIES are negotiated and sent 
tcr collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.O., 
London, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT, 
(TEa-LikE.) 

A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea. Its active principle 
beirg a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy withont unduly exc.ting the system. 

8 cLp in Packets & Tins BY GROCERS, LABELLED: 
JAMES EPPS and Co., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 





GOLD MEDAL 











Monthly, Price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents FoR SEPTEMBER. 


Tue Question oF Korea. By Henry Norman. 

BRITAIN AND THE UNITED Stares: Cost OF 
Lirvinc. By Andrew Carnegie. 

THe New Drift IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS, By 
Frederick Greenwood. 

Lotus Eatinc anp Opium Eatinc. By Joseph G. 
Alexander. 

THEOLOGICAL BoOK-KEEPING By DoeBLE ENTRY. 
By the Author of * The Policy of the Pope.” 

PossIBLE DEVELOPMENTS IN NAVAL ARMAMENT. 
By James Eastwick. 

“Ir CHRIST CAME TO CHICAGO.” 
Goldwin Smith, 

THE PLEA OF Pan. By Henry W. Nevinson. 

PALESTINE RESEARCH—Past AND FUTURE. 
Major C. R. Conder, D.C.L. 

Srrrir anD MaTTER. By Emma Marie Caillard, 

THe ARMENIAN QUESTION. III. Conclus‘on, IN 
Turkey. By H. Ff. B. Lynch. 


London: IsBisTeR and Co., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.O. 


By Professor 


By 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
SEPTEMBER, 1894. 


TRUE AND FALSE CONCEPTIONS OF THE ATONE- 
MENT. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

HERESY AND SCHISM FROM ANOTHER POINT OF 
View. By Dr. Vance Smith. 

Our WARNING FROM THE 
By William Lai:d Clowes. 

“KNOWN TO THE POLICE.” 
man, 

Tue Facts aBouT University Extension: (1.) By 
M. E, Sadler. (II) By Mrs, James Stuart. 

Smoke. By Mrs. Freieric Harrison. 

Murtvat Arp IN THE MeEprizvat City. Concluded. 
By Prince Kropotkin. 

THE HADRAMUT: A JOURNEY IN SOUTHERN ARABIA. 
By J. Theodore Bent, 

THE GoLtp QUESTION: AN APPEAL TO Mono- 
METALLISTS. By J. P. Hezeltine. 

Mrs. Srpney Wess's ATTACK ON THE LaBOUR 
Commission. By Geoffrey Drage, Secretary to the 
Commission, 

THe PaRisH PRIEST IN ENGLAND BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Oo., Ltd, 


NavaL Manevuyres. 


By Edmund R, Spear- 





The 
es s se 

United Service Magazine. 
Contents FoR SEPTEMBER. Price Two Shillings. 

War Realities and Peace Dreams; the ‘ Kowsing.’ 
The EvitTor. 
Aw IMPARTIAL OBSERVER. 
Sir G. S. Crarxe, K.0. M G, 
The Ocean Cruiser. H. W. Wiisoy. 
Squeezed Lemons. Major H. W. PEARSE. 
Chilianwala: a Reminiscence of Campaigning in 
India. E. J. Goopriper, Bengal Royal Artillery. 


A Needed Foothold in the Pacific. 
ARTHUR SrLtva WHITE, 


Colonel A, E, TURNER. 


Naval Manceuvres. 
A Plea for a Policy. 


Battle of Vionville. 
Tom Flaberty’s Ghost. 
Lord Amherst. The Epiror. 
Pondoland: Personal Experiences before the Annexa- 
tion. A BorpeR POLICE OFFICER. 
The Korean War: Summary of Events (with Sketch). 
Colonel F, Maurice. 
Correspondence, Reviews, &c. 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 
And at all Railway Stations and Booksellers’, 





HGNIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied, 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 
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CONFUCIUS, th 
TEACHER. By Major-General @. £ potty 


CHINESE CHARACTERI 
By Aurave H. Surre, Twenty-two ISTICS. 
sionary of the American di - 3 
Edition, 7s, 6d, oard in China, New 


LEAVES from m 
SCRAP-BOOK, By F. H. Aes fe SE 


CLASSICAL POETRY of the 
JAPANESE. By Profes-or B. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
7s, 6d, [Triibner’s Oriental Series, * 


THINGS JAPANESE. By Pro. 
fessor CHAMBERLAIN. Second and Revised 
Edition, 8s. 6d. 


RELIGION in CHINA. Contain. 
ing an Account of the Three Religions of the 
Chinese. By the Rev. Dr. Epxis. Third 
Edition, 7s. €d. [Titibner’s Oriental Series, 


CHINESE BUDDHISM. Sketches 
Historical and Critic\l. By the Rev. Dr. Epxms, 
18s, [Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


HANDBOOK for the STUDENT 
of CHINESE BUDDHISM. By E. J. Enret, 
Second Edition, 18s. 


CHINESE CLASSICS. Translated 
into English by the Rev. Dr. Lraer, 


Vol.I. LIFE and TEACHINGS of OONFUOIUS, 
Sixth Edition, 10s, 6d. 

Vol.If. WORKS of MENCIUS. 12s, 

Vol. III. SHE-KING, or Book of Poetry. 12s, 


FOLK-LORE of CHINA, and its 
Affinities with that of the Aryan and Semitic 
Races. By N. B. Dennys. 10s, 6d. 


JAPANESE and ENGLISH DIC. 
—_— ARY. By. J. C. Heppurn. Pocket Edition 


FANS of JAPAN. By Mrs. Salwey. 
With 10 Full-Page Coloured Plates and 39 other 


Illustrations. Royal 4to, 31s. 6d. net. 


TRANSACTIONS and PRO. 
CEEDINGS of the JAPAN SOCIETY of 
LONDON. Vol. I., 15s. 


ENGLISH INTERCOURSE with 
SIAM in the SEVENTKENTH CENTURY. By 
J. Anverson, 15s. [Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


BOOK of CHINESE POETRY. 
Being the Collection of Ballads, Sagas, Hymns, 
ard other pieces known as tke Sbih Ching, 
Metrically translated by C.F. R. ALLEN. 16s, 


SYLLABIC DICTIONARY of the 
CHINESE LANGUAGE, arranged according to 
the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, with the Pronunciation 
of the Characters as heard in Pekin, Canton, 
Amoy, avd Shanghai. By 8. W. WILLiams, 
Third kdition, 4to, £3 15s. 


PAPERS RELATING to INDO- 
CHINA. Reprinted from Dalrymp'e’s ‘ Oriental 
Repertory,” ‘Asiatic Researches,” and the 
“Journal of the Asiatic Societyfof Bengal.’ 2 
vol., 21s. [Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH SING-SONG; 
or, Songs and Stories in the China-English 
Dialect. By C. G. LeLanp, Author of “ Breit- 
mann Ballads,” Third Edition, 5s, 


CHINESE LANGUAGE and 
aaeg RATURE. By Professor R. K,. Dove.as. 
S. 


The LIFE of JENGHIZ KHAN. 
Translated from the Chinese by Professor R. K. 
DoveLas, 5s. 


The MIKADO’S EMPIRE. ByW. 
E, Grirris, Sixth Edition, Illustrated, 208. 


ORIENTAL CATALOGUE (No. 2) 
of NEW and SKOOND- HAND BOOKS. 
Contents :—Chinese Language—Books for Speci: 1 
Dialects—Pidgin-English and English Gramm trs 
for Chinese ~Books on China: its Literature, 
History, Ethnography, &c.—Japanese Language 
—Languages of the Far East—Books on Japan— 
Bibliographies, 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, 
CHARING OROSS ROAD, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


, in 1 vol. 8vo, with 2 Maps, 21 Full-page Illustrations, 
afer Illustrations in the Text. Price ONE GUINEA. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. 


JAPAN—KOREA—CHINA, 


By the Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P., 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford ; 
Author of “ Russia in Central Asia,” and “ Persia.” 


“A fascinating and painstaking work.”—Morning Post, 

“The whole nation will thank Mr. Curzon for his opportune effort to arouse 
its attention.” —World. 

“Is a caretal ate statesmanlike study of problems which no one interested 
in the fature of the Empire can afford to neglect.”— St. James’s Gazette, 

« This work possesses in a pre-eminent degree the merit of seasonableness...... 
But while Mr. Qurzon’s book will be eagerly welcomed because it appears at a 

ost opportune moment, it will be appreciated, we need hardly say, for many 
qualities of a rarer and more enduring kind.”—Times, 


MR. ASTOR'S NEW ROMANCE. 
A JOURNEY IN OTHER WORLDS: 


A Romance of the Future. 
By JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ John Jacob Astor has eclipsed Jules Verne. His ‘ Journey in Other Worlds’ 
is more daring, more imaginative, and more resourceful than anything yet 
attempted by the French scientific romancer......8tartling beasts are seen and 
overcome; new conditions of life are faced triumphantly, and the mind is 
whirled tumultnously from marvel to marvel. Back to earth we are bound to 
come, but in Mr, Astor’s six-shilling excursion we may profitably lose ourselves 
for a time to gain the worlds he has shown.”—Morning Leader, 





CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON 


TELESCOPES. By the Rev. T. W. Wess, M.A., F.R.AS., Viear of Hard- 

wick, Herefordshire. Fifth Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged by the 
Rey. T. E, Esriy, M.A.,, F.RA.S, 2 vols. 

Vol.I. With Portrait and a Reminiscence of the Author, 2 Plates and 

numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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